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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Things Musical at Atchison. 
ATCHISON, Kan., July 7, 1880. 
To the Editor of the Courier: 
HAT is generally true of Western towns is em- 
phatically so of Atchison. Music and the fine 
arts have hitherto received but little attention. Within 
the last two years, however, the commercial interests 
have largely developed, and the music trade has of 
course been a sharer in the “‘ boom.” By means of the 
nine different railroads radiating from this point we 
have facilities for reaching and commanding the trade 
of a very large and promising section of country. 
Bradford’s music house has been doing a successful 
business here for about ten years, and his jobbing 
trade has developed much beyond anticipations. He 
handles the Knabe and the Krarich & Bach pianos, 
and is general agent for the Mason & Hamlin and the 
New England organs. He also has the State agency 
for Kansas of the orguinette. 

Not only is the sheet music trade improving in the 
quantity, but also in the quality of the music de- 
manded. This is partly accounted for by the fact 
that several first class music teachers have recently 
come here, among whom I may mention Prof. Plato, 
from Louisville, Ky. Assisted by his pupils, he re- 
cently gave a concert, at which the following pro- 
gramme was very creditably rendered: 


PROGRAMME. 





Part I. 
. Overture, Piano Quartet—‘‘ Siege of Corinth”... . Rossini 
Misses Krebs, Allen, Smith and Keith. 
2. Duo, Soprano and Bass—‘‘ Evening” 
Mrs. F. Downs and Professor Plato, 
. Soprano Solo—‘‘ Non E’ver”.............ceeceeees Mattei 
Mrs. Bell Gilbert. 


— 


ww 


4. Tenor Solo, with Violin Obligato-—‘‘ Heaven Hath 
A a ee ea a et Kucken 
Mr. D. E. Farnsworth and Professor Plato. 
5. Soprano Solo—‘‘La Prima Vera”’................. Torry 
Mrs. F. Downs. 


6. Tenor Solo—‘‘ The Messenger”’........ ....-.Blumenthal 
r. W. H. Evans, 

7. Duo, Soprano and Bass—‘‘ Laci Darem”’..... .....-Mozart 
Miss Corina Goodell and Professor Plato. 

* Pretty a8:@ PietehGi es ois Focdacids Ue Mideeecteect Bishop 
Miss Cornelia Plato (only four years old.) 

Part II, 
1, Piano Quartet—“‘ Invitation a la Valse”......... .. Weber 
Misses Krebs, Allen, Smith and Keith. 
2. Soprano Solo—‘* Sweet Spring Time”............. Mattei 


Miss J. Parker. 
3. Duo, Soprano and Tenor—‘‘ How Dear to Me the 
OME os. 005 4 cedars seas: 8 beck ars Ceumeaesanaks Kleber 
Mrs. Bell Gilbert and Dr. Evans. 


4. Soprano Selo—‘‘ Fly Forth, O Gentle Dove !”. Pinsuti 
Miss A. Neal. 
5. Grand Aria—‘‘O! Mio Fernando”............. Donizetti 
Miss Corina Goodell. 
©. “Qual Binte. Geen Me on oo vc denecncacesuseceeae Verdi 
Mrs. F. Downs and Mr. Farnsworth. 
7. Duo, Two Pianos—'* EP 6 ect cbacidckc ced Wallace 


Misses M. Krebs and L. Smith. 
One or two of Kimball’s agents have within two 
months opened a store, and they will, no doubt, have 
their share of trade in his line of goods. BETA. 








Delighting all Scranton. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
ScRANTON, Pa., July 12, 1880. 


‘i ae of the finest concerts of the present season 
was givven on the evening of July 1 in the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall by the Misses Lobeck, of New York 
city (formerly of Scranton), assisted by E. E. South- 
Worth, of this city, and Miss Lizzie Parry James, of 


Wilkesbarre. The Misses Lobeck left Scranton six 
years ago, since which time they have taken a most 
thorough course of musical instruction under the best 
masters. They were greeted by a large and refined 
audience, and the concert was a fitting ovation, and 
must have proved most gratifying to them. I cannot 
express the sentiment of the audience in better terms 
than to say that all were astonished at the talent dis- 
played. Miss Mary Lobeck played on the violin with 
so much feeling and fine expression that those most 
intimately acquainted were moved to tears, while Miss 
Martha, as pianist, also showed the most careful train- 
ing, and by her wonderful execution won many hearts. 
The following programme was carried out in a manner 
which made a most enjoyable evening for those fortu- 


nate enough to be present: 


1. March Triumphale, for two pianos................ Goria 
Miss Martha Lobeck and E. E. Southworth, 


2. Andante from Concerto, in E minor........Mendelssohn 
Miss Mary Lobeck. 
3. Vocal solo, ‘* With Verdure Clad”............. Creation 
Miss Lizzie James. 
4. Miserere, from ‘‘ Trovatore”’............s00. Gottschalk 
Miss Martha Lobeck. 
Gi TRGUROMAD\ ORM BOs inn 65 bigs einie Coc cdi Success Wilhel mj 
Miss Mary Lobeck. 
6.. Vocal solo, ‘‘ Brightest: Eyes"... .. 2... .cccccceees Stigeh 
Miss Lizzie James. 
7. Tarantelle, Vinezia e Napoli............. seconees< Liszt 
Miss Martha Lobeck. 
0 ee ees eee ed ee David 
Miss Mary Lobeck. 
g. Vocal solo, ‘‘ Darby and Joan”................. Molloy 


Miss Lizzie James. 
10. Duo for two pianos, from ‘‘ Freischutz’”’. .Weber-Lysberg 
Miss Martha Lobeck and E. E. Southworth. 
F.C. H. 


The Musical Entertainments at Buffalo. 
BuFFALo, July 7, 1880. 








To the Editor of the Courier: 
OUR issue of the 25th ultimo contains a com- 
munication from this city making statements 
which are manifestly due to the limited residence and 
acquaintance here of your correspondent; otherwise 
they are inexcusable. They need correction only to 
prevent possible false impressions being conveyed else- 
where by your largely circulated journal. 

In reporting two musical entertainments, recently 
given by organizations under the directorship of J 
Nuno, your correspondent discloses a very limited ac- 
guaintance with and knowledge of the musical history 
of this city and vicinity. 

Mr. Nuno is not an Italian, though educated in the 
best schools of that country; he has been a resident 
of this city more than twice the number of years your 
correspondent mentions; he has never taught singing 
in classes; his pupils during that time number many 
hundreds, they have for years been conspicuous in all 
the prominent church and social musical organiza- 
tions here; they have made the most distinguished de- 
velopments and displays of musical culture and attain- 
ments in solo, quartet and chorus singing, and their 
proficiency attracts and receives the commendation 
and patronage of the public whenever and wherever 
they appear. 

Mr. Nuno accepted an engagement at one of the 
largest literary institutions in Western New York more 
than two years since, at a fixed salary, and at a time 
when the revulsion in business affected the interests 
of all teachers and professors everywhere, rather than 
depend upon the uncertain issues of the times; but he 








has continued his instructions in this city on his regu- 


lar days e och week uninterruptedly as usual, with 
every hour at his disposal engaged in advance. 

It is no disparagement to other conscientious and 
faithful teachers here to say that no one has done more 
for musical culture in this vicinity during the past ten 
years than has Mr. Nuno. 

Our musical people are proud of our teachers and 
of their pupils and the results of their careful leading 
and faithful following, and they manifest their appre- 
ciation of the earnest efforts of both by the large at- 
tendance and liberal patronage given to every public 
presentation. 

They are doing what they can to advance the inter- 
ests of this noble art, and while endeavoring to sup- 
ply the manifest deficiencies and overcome the many 
difficulties encountered, they should be 
Respectiimy. B. 


encouraged 


and sustained. 


The Rossini Musical Association. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. ] 
BaLTIMoRE, Md., 
is on the ebb tide in this city. 
any kind going on that would be of 


July 12, 1880. 
USIC There is 

nothing of 
interest to your readers. 
given ten days ago by the Knights of Honor, a benev- 


The last event was 2 concert 


olent order. The Marine Band of Washington, num- 
bering forty pieces, rendered the programme and was 
ably assisted by a quartet and octet from the Lieder- 
kranz Singing Society, and also by Miss Marie Bockel, 
who gave some choice operatic selections. As it was 
a free concert, tickets being obtainable only from 
members of the order and gratis, in fact I 
may say a packed house was the consequence. The 
principal feature of the evening was a clarone basso- 
solo, by Le Chevalier Louis Schneider, the leader of 
the Marine Band. It is claimed that this new musical 
instrument was never heard 
Washington until this occasion. 
ceedingly good in each and every particular. 

As news in the musical and dramatic line is very 


a large, 


in America outside of 
The concert was ex- 


scarce at present, and will be so for five or six weeks 
to come, I intend to occupy the dull interim by writ- 
ing a history in a nutshell of the different musical so 
cieties in this city. I will begin with the Rossini 
Musical Association, which is composed of 
seventy-five ladies and gentlemen, and was organized 
in the spring of 1877 in the Sunday-school room of 
St. Mark’s P. E. Church. 
there and soon began to prosper. 
rooms on the corner of Baltimore and Paca streets, 
and then gave concerts in the Concert Hall of the 
Academy of Music, and afterwards in the main audi- 
torium of the same building. On the evening of 
April 30, 1878, it gave for the first time in this city 


about 


It gave several concerts 
It next engaged 


two overtures on eight pianos, played respectively: 
First overture (‘‘Semiramis’’), by sixteen performers; 
second (“Il Barbiere di Siviglia”), by twenty-four per- 
formers. Some claim that a similar performance was 
previously given in Baltimore, but I have been unable as 
yet to find any proof of the fact. I do assert, 
that the twenty-four person or forty-eight-hand perform. 
ance was never given in this country prior to the con- 
cert of April 30, 1878. This concert drew an im 
mense house, for it was an event to be seen only once 


however, 


in a lifetime. 





The last concert season of this association was a 
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very successful one. It comprised three concerts. 
Among the soloists were Miss Abbie Carrington, Miss 
Antonia Henne, W. C. Tower and W. H. Harvey. 
The chorus gave selections from Handel, Haydn, 
Rossini, and Mendelssohn's ‘‘Walpurgis Nacht” en- 
tire. All of its concerts are given with the assistance 
of an orchestra of thirty-five performers. Harry W. 
Porter is the efficient director, and J. Harry Deems 
the talented pianist. The rooms of the association 
are now situated on Fayette street, two doors from 
Ford's Opera House. The association has disbanded 
for the summer, but will meet again on the first Mon- 
day in September. It proposes to make its future 
concerts better if possible than those of the past. 
W. R. 








A Milwaukee Concert. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. | 
MiILwaukeE, Wis., July 11, 1880. 

O-DAY Hans Balatka, of Chicago, with a large 

number of singers from that city, combined with 

the Musical Society and the Liederkranz of this place 

in a concert at Schlitz’s Park. The singers numbered 

450, and the orchestra was made up of Bach’s and 

Clauder’s men combined. The following light summer 
programme was very well given: 


1, Ouveiture zu Semiramis............ ipebukenan tere Rossini 
Bach's Orchester. 
Fe, SPITE i bbiolc dese is is 6 Si 0053.08 Resch 


Bach’s Orchester. 
(a, Bass solo, mit Mannerchor, | Aus der Zau- ) d 
3- 74, O Isis und Osiris, 1 berfitte. § > Mozart 
F. Koss und Massenchor. 
4. Erinnerung an Mendelssohn-Bartholdy Fantaisie. .Curth 
Clauder’s Orchester. 


8 Bek OO MMOS 5 «idan tasawe ke 00009 ooes Kiicken 
Minnerchor des Musik-Vereins, Milwaukee. 
AA eee te AE ETET CE Waldteufel 
Clauder’s Orchester 
7, Seblachtgebet. 1.0. scccessccccscceees.cccceces Mohring 
Massenchor. 

B. Chavertere bu ResaMOG i 66 ovis oicss occ s\e owicee Schubert 
Clauder’s Orchester. 

DMN od cecsserise ban bob 506i d50n60 01005 Schubert 


Miannerchor des ‘* Liederkranz,”"’ Milwaukee. 
10. Dreigesprich zwischen Flite, Oboe und Clarinette. Hamm 
Bach's Orchester. 


tz. Arie aus ** Lucresia Borgia’... ..ccccsecsceseee Donizetti 
Herr Koss. 
S28. Hlarfomkk Mage. .. 2... cccsccccccccescccccccses Jungmann 
Bach's Orchester. 
13. Ouverture zu Franz Schuberth........... ........Suppe 
Bach's Orchester. 
ee PP eee TT ETL TIT TT CL Marschner 
Massenchor. 


ES, CONCE OCUVORGTC. .0cccccccvvceescccseceseveees —- 
Clauder’s Orchester. 


Fe EE ne ee eT ee eT OTe re Fischer 
Minnerchor des Musik-Vereins. 
17. Chor und Cavatine aus: I] Giuramento...... Mercadante 
Clauder’s Orchester. 
18. Souvenir de Lucerne Walzer............e0005 Keler Bela 


Bach's Orchester. 

I learn that H. N. Hempsted has just relinquished 
the agency of Steinway’s pianos, which he has had for 
more than twenty years. It is now transferred to Wm. 
Rohlfing & Co., who will doubtless push it with the 
all their business. F. 


energy which characterizes 


Organ Recital in Hamilton. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.| 
HamiLron, Ont., July 12, 1880. 

ROFESSOR GARRATT’S organ recital in the 
Central Presbyterian Church on the 8th was a 
grand success. A good audience, considering the 
state of the weather, turned out to greet him, four or 
five hundred persons being present. Miss Barr and 
Mr. Payne were both in excellent voice and sang 


splendidly. Here is the 
PROGRAMME. 
8, Hablelutah Chore. ...0.ccvcosssecvcvecccscccseeis Handel 
2. Air, varied, **Sound the Loud Timbrel”...... Westbrook 
3. Norwegian Wedding March................4. Soederman 
4. Song, ‘‘Show Me Thy Way”.................- Torrente 
Miss Barr. 
5. Larghetto (Second Symphony)................ Beethoven 
6, Prelude and Fugue (C major)....... asennad A. Hesse 
7. Dead March in “Saul” (by request).............. Handel 
8. Song, ‘* Heaven”. ........cccececesscececes Leigh Wilson 
Mr. Payne. 
BF EROD COMORIEO. 6 6.65 6056000600 si000.08s 50500000808 Rinck 
a ( (a) Air, ‘*Woe Unto Them,” “Elijah”. ...Mendelssohn 
(4) Minuet and Trio (MSS.)....................Garratt 
11. Gavotte, ....... TTT TET CT TTT eee TEE Tee ..S. Smith 
12. Egyptian March.......... PITITITeTTTETT TTT 
13. Chorus, ** To the Cherubim”.................... Handel 


To-day is the 12th of July—‘‘ The Glorious 12th,” 


‘ 


—and the Orangemen are out ¢” masse to have a “‘good 
time.”’ Since early morn troops of gaudily clothed 
countrymen have poured into the city, and the place 


is now full to overflowing with men, women and 









children. All over the town can be heard the loud 
rumble of the drums, mingled with the shrill treble of 
fifes and tin whistles, while here and there a band— 
the Lord deliver me from such ‘“‘bands’’—is thrown in 
to add variety to the scene. 

I will interview the music dealers some time this 
week and let you know how trade is in my next 
letter. W. C.N. 








Coney Island Music. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
ORIENTAL HOTEL, July 13, 1880. 


By the sad sea waves down sit I, 
To hear what they say of the ‘“* Sweet By and By.” 


OW sick of that ‘‘ divine” melody am I, and yet 
how it is thrust upon my tympanum everywhere 
I go! 

The fatality which attends me that I spoke of in 
my last was present with me again, only in another 
shape. This time it was the knowing and exquisite 
musical young lady, with her proportionately dull and 
unsympathetic unmusical young beau. 

How he was tortured, by her knowledge appealing 
to his ignorance, no one knows, and yet he bore it all 
with manly fortitude, and pretended to be unusually 
interested in what was Egyptian to him. 

Of course, as always, the fair creature assumed the 
highest standard of taste and measurement, and turned 
up her nose almost in (audible ?) disgust when the 
itinerant band began to play on the boat. A fiddle, a 
flute, aharp! What a trio of tortures! 

Before starting from the city your correspondent 
had made up his mind to confine his attention for the 
day to Gilmore’s Band, instead of roaming about as 
heretofore. Whether he did well in thus acting is left 
for THe Courier and its readers to determine. 

I arived in time to hear the opening number on the 
afternoon’s programme. 

Spohr’s “Gessonda” overture was no doubt well 
played, but it certainly did not suit the band, if the 
slow introduction be excepted. A brass passage, 
about the middle of the piece, sounded very coarsely. 
Of course, to make up two programmes every day a 
vast number of works must be included that are not 
really well calculated for a brass band, however excel- 
lently they may be interpreted. 

The next number, ‘ Rondo,” for piccolo, Donjon, 
played by Signor de Carlo, was more amusing than in- 
structive, although the performer displayed remarkable 
skill. ‘The faint squeal of the piccolo on the high 
notes, answered by the ponderous /u¢éi of the band, 
produced a contrast most mirth-provoking. It was 
the giant and pigmy holding a conversation together. 

Yet this number was encored, I suppose, because of 
its oddness. The deep roar of the lion answered by 
the squeak of a mouse. cco tutto. 

A fantaisie on Gilmore’s ‘‘ Columbia,” introducing 
variations for the principal instruments, composed by 
Salcedo, came next in order. It was both uninterest- 
ing and uninspiring. A clarionet variation came first, 
followed by cornet, piccolo, &c., winding up with a 
This was not encored—sad 


fair moving bass passage. 
to relate. 

Mr. Levy appears, bows, and looks into his cornet 
with the air and bearing of a Napoleon. What is he 
going to play? Don’t know. Why not? Is it not on 
the programme? Well, yes, but he is too great an 
artist to play what is printed on programmes. He 
only plays what he wants to, or just as he feels at the 
moment. ardleu / 

As your correspondent anticipated, the piece on the 
programme was not played, but another, and that 
other ‘The Palm Branches.”  Le-y’s purity and 
beauty of tone is granted, as well as his superior exe- 
cution in conjunction with a certain expression. As I 
said in my last, he plays the cornet as well as the in- 
strument can be played. 

But the ‘nterpretation of his selections does not al- 
ways show intelligence. “The Palm Branches,” to 
my idea, is a spirit-stirring composition, not a tame 
and melancholy aria. Levy, however, thinks other- 
wise, and renders it with almost a tearful expression, 
in a time almost half too slow for its due effect. In 
this way the whole character of the piece is sacrificed, 
and one feels that it really forms a solemn part of a 








Requiem Mass. He was encored! How natural it 





should be so. But encores have got to mean nothing. 

Levy's second (although really third) piece was 
Schubert's “‘ Serenade,” but the programme had down 
Benedict’s ‘‘What Are the Wild Waves Saying?” 
How thoroughly artistic not to notice such announce. 
ments! It indisputably proves greatness, The 
“*Serenade,” not being suited to the instrument, was 
only a partial success, although it was accompanied 
with taste and judgment. It needed a trifle more 
tempo rubato. Asan encore Schubert's “Adieu” was 
nicely played. His glory having been exhibited ang 
duly honored, the “great one” departed proportion. 
ately elated. Instead of Meyerbeer’s “ Fackeltayz” 
No, 3, in C minor, being played, as per programme, 
No. 1, in B flat major, was substituted. It suited the 
band exactly, and was the best success of the day. It 
was not encored, however. 

After a waltz on favorite melodies, “Kate Kearney,” 
by Coote, the first movement of Beethoven's “ Fifth 
Symphony” was essayed, but with very indifferent suc. 
cess. It not only did not suit the character of the 
band, but on the repetition of the first part of the 
movement several of the players missed the time, and 
confusion and discord reigned supreme for quite a 
number of bars. The slip occurred at the entrance of 
the melodious second theme in E flat. Poor Gilmore 
He seemed to conduct the movement with fear and 
trembling, as well he might. 

As an apology for this bad performance by a famous 
organization, the ‘‘ Wedding March,” Mendelssohn, 
was added to the programme as an “ extra piece.” It 
was fairly well rendered, but not so well as to redeem 
the sacrilege which had been committed on Beethoven's 
immortal work. Cassidy’s “ Harum-Scarum” galop 


completed the afternoon's work. 
* * * * * * * * 


After having wandered about, eaten, talked, &c., 
your correspondent returned in time to see and speak 
to Signor Raffayolo, who plays that marvelous instru- 
ment, the “‘ Euphonium-Trombone.” I found out that 
the instrument was made in Milan, and that it has 
a compass of two octaves and a fourth (or fifth, when 
absolutely necessary,) F, just below the staff of the 
bass clef (or the low F of an ordinary bass voice), up 
to the high tenor B flat or C. It has a small and large 
bell. It is also a “non-transposing instrument,” its 
part being written like that of the trombone or violon- 
cello. Its name well suggests its tone-quality. On 
this instrument Signor Raffayolo played two solos, 
and showed a good deal of taste combined with con- 
siderable dexterity. ‘The pieces need not be men- 
tioned because they were not of any musical value. 
For cantabile and sustained passages the instrument is 
very well adapted. It can play both baritone and 
tenor parts. 

The overture to “Zampa” was given with spirit and* 
effect, and served to open the evening’s music brightly. 
Gilmore’s grand sacred aria (for bass) is well scored, 
but the ideas are of but little value. The chief bass 
theme of four notes is repeated ad nauseam, without 
any accumulation of interest or real variety. The in- 
troduction of the gong in such an ordinary piece is 
not only unsuitable but absurd. In such a scene as 
that from ‘‘ Robert,” where the nuns come forth from 
their graves, the use of the gong is immensely effective, 
because the horror of the situation demands it. 

Haydn’s “Toy Symphony” was well played and re- 
demanded. A steeplechase galop was rendered in- 
stead. 

The overture to “La Gazza Ladra” was another 
successful interpretation, almost equal to that of Mey- 
erbeer’s ‘‘Fackeltanz,” in the afternoon. Godfrey's 
fantaisie on “Scotch Melodies” was good enough but 
too lengthy. The composer arranges effectively for a 
band, as is to be expected from so well known and 
highly esteemed a bandmaster. Cassidy's ‘Southern 
Life” and Gilmore’s new national anthem brought to 
a conclusion the evening’s music. 

As for Levy, he dd play the first piece put down for 
him on the programme, J. R. Thomas’ “Must We Then 
Meet as Strangers ?”” He was twice encored. ‘The 
second number was advertised as ‘Romanza L’Eclair,” 
Halevy, but instead of this high-titled piece he played 
“Annie, the Maid of Kildare.” Zncored/// 

It is really very curious how the cornet has become 
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so prominent a solo instrument. It is not an instru- 
ment that touches the finer feelings, but in triumphant 
and martial strains it excels, and yet such pieces are 
rarely rendered by cornet performers. 

Public taste in matters of art is really no taste and 
therefore all the furore and applause which it renders 
to the creatures and works of the moment is not of 
any value. 

As this is a very didactive matter and the weather is 
utterly unsuited to the discussion of it, your corre- 
spondent leaves it with alacrity and gladness. 

SEASHORE. 








“ Fritz ’’ Himself Again. 


K. EMMET, the actor whose commitment to an 
J. inebriate asylum on Long Island was recorded in THe 
CouriEk a few weeks ago, has recovered his health and his 
freedom and addressed the following letter to the Hera/d:— 


New York, July 9, 1880. 
I cannot permit the outrage that was perpetrated upon me 
by a police magistrate in this city to pass without comment. 
A week or two ago the public were duly informed that I had 
been sent by a magistrate to an inebriate asylum in Kings 
county, and such of the press as noticed the event spoke of 
it ina kindly way. How harsh my treatment really was re- 
niains for me to disclose. No one who knows me will believe 
that I am the inebriate that the recent publicity given to my 
retirement at the ‘‘ Home” woulJ naturally induce the public 
to believe me. It will hardly be credited that a man who, as 
anactor, appears before the public at least six days in a week— 
a strict teetotaler throughout the year with the exception of 
one week—could be described as a common drunkard and 
vagrant by any one whose intelligence was not thoroughly 
obtuse. Such, however, was the manner of my commitment 
to the Inebriate Asylum in Kings county by the Justice. 

But let me tell the story as I have learned it. It is true 
that for about one week in the year, on the average, I have 
given way to the abuse of alcoholic drink, and after a day or 
two, for the reason that I could not afford the time for pro- 
longed dissipation, placed myself in most instances in public 
institutions until I entirely recovered. My wife also has 
made such applications, and, God bless her, she always looks 
to my interest and welfare, and has gone with me at times to 
the institution for a few days until I was restored. On June 
16, I was just recovering from the effects of a slight attack of 
my trouble, and while I was at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in 
bed, attended by a nurse, an officer came to my room and in- 
formed me that he had a warrant for my arrest and must take 
me to the Tombs. I, of course, demurred, but it was useless, 
and I was taken before the Justice at the Tombs and there 
met my wife and son. My wife told me that she had made 
application, as usual, and that it would be much better for 
me to go, as I had done before, and submit to medical treat- 
ment. The Justice informed me that no one would be the 
wiser, as no publicity would be given to the matter. I was 
placed in the hands of an officer and sent to the ‘‘ Home.” 
As I have stated, my wife first made application to learn 
whether the private institution on Ward's Island still existed, 
and learning that it had been abolished she accepted the sug- 
gestion of the Commissioners to consult certain justices, and 
they informed her that the Inebriate Asylum in Kings county 
would be a very proper place for me to remain. She visited 
the ‘‘ Home” and obtained forms of commitment and rules 
and again put herself in communication with the justice. 
She says that she was asked and answered several questions, 
and then signed and swore to printed papers which she did 
not read but which she was informed were only formal. Af- 
ter remaining a week at the ‘‘ Home” I sent for my counsel, 
and he took me away from the institution. Much to my sur- 
prise, after leaving the institution I learned that I had been 
committed upon an ordinary commitment of vagrancy for 

three months, 

When I reflect upon this outrage it is difficult to restrain 
my indignation. No one inthe world ever accused me of 
failing to maintain myself or family. On the contrary, I have 
settled upon my wife many thousands of dollars. Nor would 
any one who knows me and knows that I never drink intoxi- 
cating liquors except on few occasions, believe that I am an 
habitual drunkard. To place myself in a proper position, I 
requested my counsel to address the superintendent of 
the Kings County Asylum on the subject of my detention, 
and | herewith submit the letters that have passed between 
them, 

New York, June 26, 1880. 
Rev. J. WILLETT. 

Dear Sin—My client, J. K. Emmet, was sent to the Inebri- 
atcs’ Home, in Kings county, over which you preside, on June 
17th, inst., by a justice of this city, for the term of three months. 
Strange as it appears to those who know Mr. Emmet, he was 
committed by that magistrate on a common vagrancy commit- 
ment. Such a commitment would lead the public to believe 
that Mr. Emmet was the commonest kind of a drunkard, and, 
ol course, unless explained in some way, may do him, both 
professionally and socially, great harm. In fact, knowing as 
1 do how much Mr. Emmet has done for his family and Soe 
generally devoted he is to them, I can conceive of no greater 
wrong that could be done tohim. At his request I ask you 
to state whether it was at all necessary, to gain access to your 
Home, that Mr. Emmet should be committed upon such a 
commitment, and also whether you, as an expert in such mat- 


ters and having had him in charge, would designate Mr. Em- 
met as an habitual drunkard, Respectfully yours, 
Joun D. Townsenp. 
JuNE 28, 1880. 
Joun D. Townsenp, Esq., New York. 

Dear Sir—In reply to your favor of 26th inst., referring to 
Mr. Emmet’s commitment to the Home, I desire to be distinct- 
ly understood, not only on his account, but in defence of this 
institution, in which I feel much pride, that there was no neces- 
sity whatever for committing that gentleman here as a vagrant, 
neither was there any authority in law for doing so. This is a 
hospital institution for the treatment of the disease of inebriety, 
and not a prison house for the punishment of vagrants or any 
other class of criminals. ‘Neither is it a place of confinement 
in which to restrain drunkards, simply as such, so long as 
they are peaceable and capable of attending to their business. 
In order to give the magistrates jurisdiction, one or more of 
the three following conditions must be proved, viz.:—That the 
party is incapable or unfit to properly conduct his own affairs, 
or that he is dangerous to himself and others, or that he fails to 
support himself or those legally chargeable to him for mainten- 
ance. In either of these events, if the patient gives himself 
up voluntarily, our charter authorizes us to restrain him so 
long as care and treatment are necessary and beneficial, not 
exceeding six months. 

When the application was made for Mr. Emmet’s admission 
to the Home this provision of our charter was, as is our invari- 
able custom, presented to his friends, but they insisted upon 
it that he would not come voluntarily, and having made out a 
strong case, the usual blank forms of commitment were fur- 
nished to them, but they promised not to use them until all 
persuasive means were exhausted. The fact that Mr. Emmet’s 
wife had engaged the best room in the establishment is of itself 
a complete answer to the vagrancy commitment. The atten- 
tion of .the Judge was called to this blunder, and he 
promptly corrected it by attaching his signature to the form 
which we sent him. 

In reference to Mr. Emmet'’s condition, it affords me great 
pleasure to state that he is not a dipsomaniac—or habitual 
drunkard, if you please. He isa comparatively young man, 
who has not reached the prime of life, and is favored with a 
remarkably strong and robust constitution. His every habit 
and motion is emphatically vigorous, and he is withal a very 
excitable person. These qualities are jointly and severally es- 
sential to make up the character of Fritz. Deprive him of any 
of these and you will destroy this popular actor. 

It is a very rare occurrence for a patient to enter the Home 
in the condition of robust health and remarkable vigor which 
Mr. Emmet possesses; hence, as a rule, it takes several weeks 
and frequently months to build up the shattered constitution, 
which is the first step toward the restoration of will power. 
Mr. Emmet did not require any building up, and when once 
thoroughly sobered his power to will is in vigorous action. 

Very respectfully, J. WILLetT, Superintendent. 

My family and self sail for Europe in a few days, and I felt 
that I could not leave the country without letting those of my 
friends who are the least familiar with my private life under- 
stand that I am not the utterly fallen and contemptible man 
that my commitment may have led them to believe, but one 
who is a strict teetotaler for fifty weeks inthe year, abstaining 
from all drinks except tea, coffee and water, and one who errs 
sometimes, confesses his fault, but does not wish to be known 
by what cannot in its broadest sense be applicable—viz., an 


habitual drunkard ora vagrant. Yours, &c., J. K. Emmer. 


V Death of Tom Taylor. 
OM TAYLOR, editor of the London Punch, 


and author of many dramatic works, notably ‘Our 
American Cousin,” died in London on Monday. He was 
born in Sunderland, county of Durham, and began his 
studies at the Grange school there. He was baptized ‘‘Tom” 
and only ‘‘Tom.” He continued his studies at the Glasgow 
University, and then took his degree as a junior optime and 
as a first class in classics tripos at Cambridge, and was 
elected a Fellow of Trinity College. He had early shown a 
taste for books and reading, especially of the British classics, 
and soon after reaching his majority accepted the Professor- 
ship of English Literature from the London University. He 
filled the place very creditably for several years. Having 
studied law meanwhile, he went upon the northern circuit, 
but withdrew from it on account of his appointment as Sec- 
retary of the Board of Health. He was subsequently chosen 
Secretary to the Local Government Act Office, which place he 
held for years at the very good salary of $5,000. He was 
altogether for twenty-one years in public service, when he 
was retired on a handsome pension from the civil list of the 
crown. 

The earliest writings of Tom Taylor were for the stage and 
ofan unambitious kind, and though these had considerable 
success, have never been published with his name. They 
were small comedies and melodramas of an ephemeral order. 
His earliest production which attracted general attention was 
his editing of the autobiography of Benjamin Robert Haydon, 
the historic painter. Tom Taylor was the author of more 
than one hundred dramatic pieces, a large number of which 
were confessedly adaptations. Among the most successful 
of his dramatic works were ** Still Waters Run Deep,” ‘‘ The 
Unequal Match,” ** The Overland Route,” ** The Contested 
Election,” ‘‘Our American Cousin,” ‘‘ The Ticket of Leave 
Man,” and ‘“‘’Twixt Ax and Crown.” In conjunction with 
Charles Reade he wrote ‘‘ Masks and Faces” and other plays. 
His wife—better known under her maiden name of Laura W. 
Barker—a lady of most original gifts and talents, assisted her 
husband in several of his works. She is a musical composer 








of decided ability. Many of her songs are well known, and 
she contributed the overture and entr’acte music to the hus- 
band’s rather unsuccessful drama of ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” written, 
like his play of ‘‘’Twixt Ax and Crown,” for the late Mrs. 
Rousby, and produced by her at the Queen's Theatre in 





London. 


General Sam Houston a an Actor. 


HERE was a Dramatic Club in Nashville (prior to 
1820) whose president was General John H. Eaton, of 
Jacksonian fame, and among whose members was Lieutenant 
Samuel Houston, afterwards the renowned General Sam 
Houston, the hero of ‘San Jacinto” and subsequently 
Governor of Texas. The first play undertaken was the Rev. 
John Home's tragedy of ‘* Douglas,” which was cast as fol- 
lows: Young Norval, Wm. Fulton; Zerd Randolph, W. C. 
Dunlap; Glenalvon, Samuel Houston; Of¢ Nerve’, N. M. 


Ludlow (other characters, names not remembered); Zea) 
Randolph, Mrs. Ludlow; Anna, Miss Macaffrey. Of this per- 
formance I shall only say, it pleased immensely! The Young 


Norval, of Mr. Fulton, was quite equal in conception to the 
best I ever saw, and his movements on the stage and general 
bearing almost free of amateur awkwardness. Of Lieuten- 
ant Houston's performance of Glenalven 1 could not say 
as much. As far as appearance went, he was a noble repre- 
sentative of the Scots warrior; but his declamation was not 
equal to that of Mr. Fulton, nor was his action as graceful. 
Although Lieutenant Houston, in his usual manner, had a 
lofty, military bearing, yet I thought I had at times discovered 
arich vein of comic humor in him, and | resolved, if pos- 
sible, to bring it out to view; therefore, in casting the farce 
for the second performance, which was called, ‘‘We Fly by 
Night,” I put him into the part of a porter, who has two short 
scenes only, but very good ones, if well acted. After I had 
cast the pieces and put them in the ‘‘greenroom”™ (otherwise 
sitting room), Lieutenant Houston walked in, and, looking 
over the cast, where it had been placed for the notice of the 
members of the club, when he came to the farce, be said to 
me, ‘‘ Ludlow, my boy, what is this you have got me up for in 
the afterpiece?” I replied, ** Lieutenant, I am about to test 
the versatility of your genius; that character is a very fine 
bit of low comedy—short, but ‘all fat.’"" He turned around, 
and, looking me full in the face, said, ‘‘ What ! low comedy ? 
Sam Houston in low comedy! Great God! My friend Lud 
thinking of? Surely, you're not 
Isaid. ‘‘*By the Eternal,’ sir, 
admiration of Gen- 
often indulged 


what are you 

serious?” ‘I am,” 

the people will hiss 
eral Jackson was so great that he 
in the General's favorite oath. 1 knew this character would 
be a ‘‘stunner” to him, for my friend Houston prized himself 
then nota little on his good looks, and with reason, too. | 
told him he need not apprehend that the people would hiss 
him—they were too well-bred to do that; but, should any one 
be so rude, I would go before the audience and assume the 
responsibility. ‘‘Well, sir,” said he, ‘I shall hold you to 
that;” adding, ‘‘I will attempt the character, because | have 
pledged my word not to refuse any part assigned to me.”” The 
character he had to represent was a drunken fellow, who has 
but two scenes in the farce. When the night came and the 
first piece was over, I took care that he should be well 
dressed for the character—a check shirt, buckskin breeches, 
red vest, coarse stockings, heavy shoes, red cotton necker- 
chief tied loosely around the throat, a long-haired red wig 
and a smashed hat with the crown loose and hanging on one 
side. Asa final touch I painted his nose red, to finish the 
character of the drunkard. I was sitting quietly in the green- 
room, as the farce was about to commence, when Lieutenant 
Houston came in, ready to go on the siage. The first 
thing he did was to walk up toa large looking-glass in the 
room and take a view of himself; then suddenly starting 
back and throwing up his hands, roared out with stentorian 
voice, ‘* ‘ By the Eternal !’ can this be Sam Heuston ! 
body tell me who | am!" 
laughter by all standing around. 


low, 


me.” His 


Some- 
The result was a general burst of 
He paced the floor like a 


mad lion and swore by all the gods he would not go on the 
stage. Some other person might do the part, he'd be —— if 
he would ! I said, ‘‘ Oh, no, Lieutenant, you'll be if you 
don’t; the audience expect you and will not accept of any 
one else.” At this moment General Eaton came into the 


greenroom, and after he had talked with Houston a few 
minutes the latter consented to undertake to play the part, 
saying to me, ‘* Look here, Ludlow, if the people hiss me to- 


night I'll shoot you to-morrow.” I said, “‘Agreed; I accept 


the conditions, for I know you will perform the part well and 
receive more applause than any one in the farce.” As 
General Eaton retired to go into the audience part of the 
house I followed him to the door and urged him to see that 
Houston was well applauded. The General fell into my 
views and said he would attend to that matter. When the 


porter’s scene came on, Houston staggered on to the stage 
with a trunk on his back, crossed to the opposite side to 
leave it at the house to which it was directed. As soon as 
he came forward and commenced speaking the audience be- 
gan to applaud; and when he had finished the scene, and 
was staggering off, there was such a roar of applause as made 
me fear that the seats (temporarily fitted up) would give way 
and come down with a grand crash. Houston was raving, 
‘___ their souls! What do they mean by that?” 
**Mean,” said I; ‘‘ why they mean it as applause for your 


he said 


They mean to ridicule 
have 
~Ludlow 


fine acting.” ‘* Fine damnation, sir! 
me, sir!” ‘* Not atall,” said 1; ‘“‘they mean that you 
acted the scene to perfection.” And so he had 


Reminiscences. 


...-Carvalho will bring out the ** Contes de Hofmann,” 





by Offenbach, next winter, at the Opéra Comique, Paris 
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V On the History of Musical Pitch. 
+ By ALExAnperR J. Exuis, B. A., F. R.S., F. S. A. 


HisToricaL PrircHes.—CoOnrinu_ED. 


(7) A 435.0. (Ellis.) 1877, Paris; copy of the Diapason Nor- 
mal by Secretan, in the posession of Dr. W. H. Stone. 

(8) A 435.0. (Ellis.) 1877, Paris; copy of Diapason Normal, 
Modéle d’Orchestre, by Secretan, in my possession; actual 
measure, A 434.97. 

A 435.2, EC 517.5 [MC 520.6, JC 422.2], S 2.82. (Scheib- 
ler’s ‘‘Tonmesser,” p. 53. No. 3, given as A 434.95 at 69° 
Fahr., here corrected to 59° Fahr.) 1834a, Paris Conserva- 
toire Concerts and Italian Opera; fork made by Gand, luthier 
du Conservatoire, Rue Croix des Petits Chambs, which 
Scheibler trusted because he knew the maker to be skillful. 

(1) A 435.8, EC 517.6 [MC 520.7, JC 522.3], S2.82. (Older 
fork given as A 435.05 at 69° Fahr., Scheibler, ‘*‘ Tonmesser,” 
p. 53, and here corrected to 59° Fahr.) 1834, Paris Conserva- 
toire, an oldish fork to Scheibler, in 1834, and not trusted as 
much as Gand’s A 435.2, from which it does not differ per- 
ceptibly. Cited by De la Fage as Violons Gand, 1834, ‘as if 
from Scheibler, who says nothing of the kind. 

(2) A 485.8, EC 517.7 [MC 520.7, JC 522.4], S 2.82. (Ellis.) 
1859, Paris; copy of the Diapason Normal made by Secretan, 
and presented by the French Commission officially to Messrs, 
J. Broadwood & Sons, lent for measurement by Mr. Hipkins. 
(See A 435.4.) 

A 485.4, EC 517.8 [MC 520.9, JC 522.5], S 2.82. (Ellis.) 
Paris, 1859; the French Diapason Normal as actually con- 
structed for the French Commission by Secretan, and now 
(1880) existing in the Museum of the Conservatoire at Paris. 
It was constrcted under the direction of Lissajous, and its pitch 
was determined by the siren, as driven by Cavillé-Coll’s bel- 
lows of constant pressure. The actual pitch has been arrived 
at thus: M. Cavillé-Coll measured the Diapason Normal by 
his copies of Scheibler’s forks, cf which the first was probably 
in unison with a fork which he tuned for me to represent V 
440, but was really V 439.59. Now, he made the diapason 
normal 4.125 flatter than this; result A 435.465. He may, 
however, have made it .875 vib. above a fork of nominally Vv 
435, which he sent me, and which was really 434.44 vib. 
This gives A 435.315 for the diapason normal. Inthe summer 
of 1878 my son took beats between the diapason normal and 
four other forks since measured, and the mean of 30 observa- 

tions gave A 435.53. Inthe same year Mr. Hipkins found 
the diapason normal make 4.1 beats with a fork measured as 
V 439.5; this gives A 435.4, and is the mean of the other three, 
The following copies of the diapason normal were made by 
Secretan:— 








Measures. 

For Berlin, sent to the Society of Arts in 1869........ 435.5 
Bought in Paris by Society of Arts.................. 435.5 
For French Commission, 1859, and given to Broad- 

OGG «a's kin 90:0: 60:5 9:6 4.090: 6:094:0:0-2:9\0 09900 meee ees 435.3 
For French Exhibition, 1867, and given to Broad- 

EE: <.hshbans#srdouss us bane S hb sas 16 46050000 435.5 
For Baden (dukedom), evidently too flat............. 434.49 
For A. J. Ellis, *‘ Modéle d’Orchestre”.............- 434-97 
For A, J. Ellis, a second copy, larger, and made with 

NR 5 BU C6 hac oles se eulee'> ono Pkt Ree > phe See bee 435-79 
In possession of Dr. W. H. Stone..............-00- 434.95 
Mean of 7 of these 8 forks (excluding Baden)......... 435.36 | 
A (poor) Munich fork, stamped as correct at the Royal 

Office, and sent to the Society of Arts in 1869...... 435.06 
A (fine) Russian fork made at St. Petersburg, and sent 

iO ie BOGiety OF AMS IN REG... .050655 cies ween cs 435-74 
Fork made by Koenig... .cccccccccccecccccvcccces 434.95 
A copy by Goumas, obtained for Covent Garden 

SPOTTER, TOSD. occ wo accnde cts ccesercescesvicccecese 435.49 





General mean of 11 of these 12 forks (excluding Baden) 435.34 





Hence there is room for hesitation between 435.3 and 435.5, 
and I assume their mean, A 435.4, as due to Mr. Hipkins, 
armed with an excellent fork made by Kammen, and to the 
probable observations of M. Cavillé-Coll. The original fork 
is in perfect condition, gilt but not burnished, 4 11-16 in. 
from bend to extremity of prong, parallel prongs, mounted on 
resonance box, but inverted with the box uppermost, and the 
stem fastened to the top cross bar of a lyre, the strings of 
which are imitated by the prongs, furnished with two hammers 
with keys, one to strike and the other to damp, the whole un- 
dera glass case; the sound is very powerful. It has the 
maker's name, ‘‘ Secretan,” on one side, and on a brass plate 
on the stand is ‘* Diapason Normal, 870 vibrations par sec- 
onde a la température de 15°.” A second brass plate below 
has ‘‘ Arréte Ministériel, en date du Février, 1859. S. E. 
Monsicur Achille Fould, Ministre d’Etat.”. Thus preserved, 
itis the only authentic standard of pitch in the world, and 
like other standards, as those of length and weight, must be 
taken for what it is, not for what it was intended to be. The 
excellent forks of Koenig's are private property, and may in 





various ways become injured (one I know has been so injured), 
but this standard is public property, is well guarded from in- 
jury, is perfectly accessible, and no other country has any- 
thing similar. 

(1) A 485.5, EC 517.9 [MC 521.0, JC 522.6], 52.82. (Ellis.) 
1869. Berlin Opera. Copy of the Diapason Normal, made 
by Secretan, and sent officially to the Society of Arts to rep- 
resent the pitch then used; lent for measurement, (See A 
435.4.) 

(2) 435.5. (Ellis.) 1867, Paris. Copy of the Diapason 
Normal, made by Secretan, and presented officially to Messrs. | 
1. Broadwood & Sons by the Commissioners of the French 
CGireat Exhibition of 1867, (See A 435.4.) 

(3) A 485.5. (Ellis.) 1869, Paris. Copy of the Diapason 
Normal, made by Secretan, and purchased by the Society of 
Arts; lent for measurement. (See A 435.4.) 

(4) A 435.5. (Ellis.) Copy by P. Goumas and Cie., | 
of the French Normal obtained by the Covent Garden Opera 
in January, 1880, in order to reduce the orchestra to French 
pitch for the approaching season, The fork could scarcely | 
ever be counted for more than 4 sec, 

MA 485.6 [JA 434.2, EA 438.2], C 521.0, S 2.82; pressure, | 
3 in, (Ellis.) England; Arundel Parish Church, | 
The date is conjectural, corresponding to the pitch, which | 
may have been raised between 1820 and 1850, Measured from | 
a pipe at Messrs, Walker's, 

A 486.7, EC 518.2 [MC 521.2, JC 522.8], S 2.83. (Ellis.) 
1869, Russia; St. Petersburg. Russian copy of the Diapason 


1880. 


15 30¢c, 


Normal, sent officially to the Society of Arts, to represent the 


pitch then used in St. Petersburg. A fine large fork. (See 
435-4.) 

(1) A 485.8, EC 518.2 [MC 521.3, JC 522.9], $2.83. (Drouet, 
from De la Fage.) 1830, Paris, opera. This is probably only 
another measurement of the pitch, taken as A 434 by Cag- 
nard De la Tour. 

(2) A 435.8. (Ellis.) 1878, Paris. Large copy of the Dia- 
pason Normal, made for me by Secretan, who was charged to 
correct it by the original. It has been subsequently tuned 
correctly by myself. (See A 435.4.) 

(1) A 486.0 MC 521.6 [JC 523.2, EC 521.6], S 2.84. (Sarti, 
maitre de Chapelle to the Emperor; paper sent in May 12, 
1796, in ‘* Nova Acta Acad. Sci. Petr.,” tom. xiii., 102, p. 
30) October 8, 1802, St. Petersburg, opera. Successful ex- 
periments were made before the academy this day, with the 
two five-foot organ pipes (the Russian foot is the same as the 
English), the separate bellows and stops, a monochord and 
seconds pendulum. The pitch of the pipes could be altered 
by a small slit near the top, which could be wholly or partial- 
ly closed by a slide. It was found, by help of the monochord, 
that when the beats of the pipes were one in a second, the 
pitch of the pipes was as 100 to gg, and hence as the difference 
was I, the pitches of the pipes themselves were 100 and 99. 
When comparing these tones again with the 2 A of a violinin 
the St. Petersburg band, also by means of the monochord, 
the 2 A was found to be A 436. Now, here we have at last 
three unisons to determine with the monochord and several 
lengths to measure. It is therefore imp ssible that the result 
should be accurate. An organ pipe five Russian (English) 
feet long, and four inches in diameter, will produce V 100.4, 
according to Cavaillé-Coll’s rule, Art. 8, note 5. Chladni 
speaks of this pitch as being very high. (‘‘ Akustik,” p. 34.) 

(2) EA 486,0[MA 433.5, JA 432.1], C 518.52, $2.84. (Ellis.) 
1846/, London. Copy, belonging to Mr. Hipkins, of an old 
fork bought by E. Greaves, tuning-fork maker of Sheffield, at 
the shop of Bates, the organ-builder of Ludgate-hill, and 
marked ‘‘Philharmonic.” It has not since been retuned, 
and it now forms Mr. Hipkins’ vocal pitch. As Broadwoods 
have used equal temperament since 1846, this is here entered 
under EA 436, but, when bought, it belonged clearly to mean 
temperament, being evidently a commercial copy of C 518 
(see MA 433, and A 433.2), and hence it is also entered under 
MA 433.5, as it belonged to mean. temperament before 1846, 
and toequal temperament afterwards. It wasthe Philharmon- 
ic pitch with which Mr. Hipkins compared the organs of 
Liibeck, Hamburg, and Strasburg (‘‘The Organ,” chap. 38, 
ed. 1870), as 1 have ascertained by measuring his fork. Bates, 
the organ builder, lived near the spot where the railway crosses 
the bottom of Ludgate hill. 

(3) EA 486.0 [JA 432.1, MA 433.4] C 518.5, S 2.84. (Ellis.) 
London, 1878. Messrs. Bishop’s standard for church or ans, 
taken from Metzler’s fork, representing the EC to French 
Diapason Normal (see A 435.4.) 

(1) A 486.1, EC 518.6 [MC 521.7, JC 523.3] S2.85. (Ellis.) 
1869, Munich. Copy of the Diapason Normal made and 
stamped at the Government Office at Munich, sent officially 
to the Society of Arts to represent the pitch then used (see 
A 435.4.) 

(2) A 486.1, EC 518.6 [MC 521.7, JC 523.3] S 2.85. . (Ellis.) 
1878, London. Fork in the possession of Messrs. Bryceson, 


| to which they tuned the organ at Her Majesty's Theatre, Ital- 


ian Opera. Meant for French pitch reduced a few years ago. 
See (2) A 445.5, and (2) A 444.9. 

A 486.5, EC 519.1 [MC 532.2, JC 523.8], S2.86. (Scheii ler, 
‘* Tonmesser,” p. 53, No. II. given as A 436.33 at 69° Fahr., 
here corrected to 59° Fahr.) 1834c, Vienna Opera. Fork be- 
longing to Scheibler or his friend. 

MA 486.6 [JA 433.9, EA 438.4], MC 522.3 [JC 520.5, EC 
521.3], 4 G 195.26, S 2.87. (Ellis.) 1790¢c, Padua. This was 
a copy made for me under the direction of Prof. Rossetti from 
Stratico’s fork (Zantedeschi’s No. 2) at Padua, see A 425.2 
and A 483.7, for references, and was inscribed o/ for sod, 
Zantedeschi supposes that it was originally V 192, and that it 
had become about V 200, which he considers to represent an 
increase of about a semitone. But a semitone higher than V 
Ig2 is about V 203.5. The real difference between this G 195.2 
and the high 1 G 865.1 (of A 483.7), or when reduced to the 
same octave G 390.53 and G 432.56 is S 1.77, not quite a tone. 
It is uncertain whether this fork was taken from an actually 
used pitch. 

A 486.7, EC 519.3 [MC 522.4, JC 524.04], S 2.87. (Dele- 
zenne.) 1845, Florence, opera.(?) Fork obtained and sentto 
M. Delezenne by M. Marloye. 

MA 436.8 [JA 435.4, EA 439.4], C 522.5, S 2.87. (Ellis.) 
1740-80. Green’s organ in the refectory of Trinity College, 
Dublin. But as Green’s usual pitch was C 506.3 (see (1) A 
423.2), this was probably sharpened about Sir G. Smart’s time, 
See A 433.2. It has not been sharpened by Telford, who has 
had charge of it since 1843, and says that it could only have 
have been sharpened by Ferdinand Weber. 

A 486.9, EC 519.6 [MC 522.7, JC 524.3], S 2.88. (Ellis.) 
1869, Wiirtemberg. Fork sent officially from Stuttgardt, to 
the Society of Arts. as representing ‘‘the pitch usually adopted” 
in Wiirtemberg. It was stated at the same time that ‘‘ there is 
no officially prescribed pitch in that country, although the new 
French is commonly in use;” so that this may be, after all, an 
imperfect copy of the French Diapason Normal, (See A 435.4.) 





6.—Modern Orchestral Pitch, and Church 
marked (*), 


(1) A 487.0, EC 519.7 [MC 522.8, JC 524.4] S 2.88. (Cag- 
nard De la Tour, from De la Fage.) 1836, Paris Italian Opera. 

(2) A 487.0 (Fr. Com.) 1859, France, Toulouse; Conser- 
vatoire, See the Theatre, A 442.5, which is about a comma 
higher; the Fr. Com. says a quarter of atone, and considers 
the difference remarkable, because Toulouse is a very mu- 
sical place, with good singers, It also states that young 
singers here trained often found much difficulty, and even 
suffered a perceptible deterioration of voice, on exchanging 
their low pitch for the high pitch of Paris, then A 445.8 to A 
446.2. 

*(1) MA 487,1 [JA the same, EA 440.6], MC 522.9 [JC 
524.6, EC 524.58], 2 F 349.72, S 2.89. (Ellis.) England, 
1666; Worcester Cathedral Organ, built by Thomas and Re- 
natus Harris. This pitch is rather uncertain. It was 
measured from an original show-pipe belonging to Messrs. 
Hill & Sons, who rebuilt the organ in 1842. Being a show- 
pipe, it was much too long, and holes had been cut behind to 
bring it to pitch. This part of the pipe had been broken off, 
and the pipe in this state measured V 361 at 57° F., or V 362 


Pitch, Medium, 





‘pan, 
at 59° F., giving MA 452.5, which would have been excegg. 
ingly sharp. To imitate the shading effect of the piece cut 
which Mr. Hill’s voicer estimated would reduce the pitch 
¥ of a tone, a roll of paper was put on at the end, nearly two 
parts round, and then the result was as above. But y 
probably the pitch was thus lowered too much, and it jg 
much more likely that the pitch was B. Schmidt's (see 4 
441.7). _If we suppose this to be the case, and that Thomas 
Harris, Sr., who built the organ of Magdalene College, Ox. 
ford, used the same pitch, then R. Harris’ proposal to fe. 
duce this last organ by “‘half a note” (see Rimbault’s “His, 
Org.,” ed. 1870, p. 120) would mean to reduce it from a B 
foot organ to a B foot organ, which was R. Harris’ own pitch 
(see A 427.7.) It would also show that B fat foot organs ex. 
isted in England before B. Schmidt’s time. It is very prob. 
able, however, that this may have been an A foot organ (see 
A 474.1), but then the pipes must have been shifted. The 
Magdalene organ may have also been A 474.1, and then R, 
Harris’ proposal would have been to shift the pipes and 
make it A 441,7.. The pitch of Messrs. Hill’s organ in 1878 
according to Mr. Done, the organist, as communicated 
Mr. Hipkins, was C 532 at 66° Fahr., that is, at 59° Fahr., ¢ 
528.13, EA 444.1. 

(2) A 487.1, (Delezenne.) Lille, 1841. Organ of & 
Etienne, which had been completely rebuilt in this year, ang 
hence this was probably the pitch of the period. 

(1) A 487.2, MC 523.0 [J C 524.6, EC 519.9], S 2.89, 
(Ellis.) London. Old fork, formerly belonging to the late 
Professor Faraday, lent by Mr. Blaikley, of Messrs. Boosey, 
This seems to have been merely a music shop fork. There 
was no second fork tuned in accordance with it. 

(2) A 487.2. (Ellis.) London. Old fork, stamped A Phil. 
harmonic, but rather sharp for its apparent date. 

A 487.8, E C 520.1. [M C 523.1, J C 524.6], 4 A 268.65, § 
2.89. (Fischer, Adhandl. Akd. Wiss., Berlin, 1822 and 3, p, 
206.) 1822, Berlin; from afork furnished by Kammermusikus 
Pichler, who tuned the piano for the great theatre. A vertical 
wire, stretched by a constant weight, was limited by a bridge 
till it sounded in unison with a certain fork. Of course the 
stretching weight should be increased by the length of the 
string below the limiting bridge and the constant weight; but 
this was not regarded. This neglect is one element of un. 
certainty. The thickness of the wire necessary to support 
480 Prussian loth = 247.46 English ounces, is another source 
oferror. Delezenne thinks that all Fischer’s determinations 
may be V 5 too flat from this cause alone (see A 431.7, 424.2, 
and 427.6). The string sounded only three or four seconds, so 
that the unison was very difficult to seize, ex periments had to 
be made at night, and much practice was required. By 
dint of great care, the difference between the least and great. 
est lengths was reduced, under favorable circumstances, to 
.03, and unfavorable, to .o5, Prussian or English inch. The 
value in the present case was the mean of 30 trials. Fischer, 
however, reckons that he cannot be more than one simple 
vibration wrong in any case, and,in this case, not more than 0,1 
vibration. In Fischer’s memoirs there are curious misprints, 
His constant =¥% (log 375 tlog 50+ log 480—log .0889)—¥% x 
8.0053407, and he has accidentally only divided the character- 
istic, and printed 4.0053407 in place of 4.0026703; but the 
calculations are made from correct value, See the formula, 
Art. 13, note 6. The present pitch is high, and I have 
reckoned equal temperament, as that was used early in the 
North of Germany (see A 489.2). 

A 437.4, EC 520.2 [MC 523.3, JC 524.9], S 2.89. (Dele. 
zenne.) 1854a, Paris; opera. Four forks, purchased before 
1854, by Delezenne, and found in unison ; a fifth fork, notin 
unison, was rejected. There is no other authority for this 
pitch. 

A 487.5, EC 520.3 [MC 523.4, JC 525.0], S 2.90. (Naeke) 
1823, Vienna, Performance of Weber’s ‘‘ Euryanthe.” 

*EA 487.7 [MA 435.1, JA 433.8], C 520.5, S 2.91. (Ellis.) 
England ; Great Yarmouth Parish Church, built by Byfield, 
Jordan & Bridge (see MA 425.9), after it had been equally 
tempered by Messrs. Hill & Son, and ‘‘ trimmed.” Probably 
the old C was C 509.5, and it was certainly then in meantone 
temperament. From a fork sent me by the organist, Mr. 
Henry Stonex, which was said to beat so slowly that the beats 
could not be counted. This organ never had any quarter 
tones as reported. 

A 487.8, EC 521.8 [MC 523.1, JC 525.4], S 2.91. (Ellis.) 
1862, Dresden. Fork given by the Direction of the Court 
Theatre to its librarian, Herr Moritz Fiirstenau, to represent 
the pitch after the Conference and Experiments of Pitch held 
at the theatre (see above Art. 28), and kindly sent to me for 
measurement. Meant for A 440. (See A 438.9 and A 4391). 
This is a good specimen of varieties of forks meant to have 
the same pitch. 

(1) A 488.0, EC 520.9 [MC 524, JC 525.6], S2.92. (Cagniard 
De la Tour from De la Faye.) 1829, Paris; Opéra Comique. 

* (2) A 438.0. (Stone.) 1877, Westminster Abbey. Ob- 
served by Dr. W. H. Stone with a Kénig’s V 435, in the 
Abbey, in May; temperature unknown. See (2) A 422.5, 

EA 488.2 [MA 441.7, JA the same, if we assume it to be a 
major third below the C sharp measured], EC 521.2 [MC 
528.4, JC 530, if we take it a just minor third above the JA 
just determined], 2 C sharp 276.07, S 2.93. (De Prony, ‘‘Méc. 
Anal.,” Part II., p. 495.) 1815, Paris. An iron wire, 0.5825 
metres long, weighing 0.615 grammes, and stretched by 4 
weight of 11,134 grammes, was in unison with C sharp, butol 
what pitch is not said. Perhaps this C sharp and the F of EA 
444.5, which see, were only those on De Prony’s own piano- 
forte. The pitch given agrees with that calculated by the 
common formula (see Art. 13, note 6). 

MA 488.5 [JA 437.1, EA 441.1], C 524.5, S 2.94. (Cavaillé- 
Coll.) 1800c, England. Fork of English make, formerly be- 
longing to M. Aristide Cavaillé-Coll’s father, communicated 
by M. Cavaillé-Coll. 

* (1) MA 488.9 [EA 436.3], MC 525.2 [EC 518.8], 2 F sharp 
366.9, S 2.95. (Ellis.) England; Boston organ, Lincola- 
shire. Attributed to Christian Smith, 1696. The pipe wasa 
flute stop, and very uncertain, There was, also, a2 A, much 
cut, giving A 458.4, which could not fit into the above, and is 
extremely sharp, belonging to the A 454.2 series; so that 
there is, probably, some mistake. As measured from F sharp, 
the organ approaches to the pitch of B. Schmidt, of whom 
Chr. Smith was a nephew. Both pipes belong to Messts. 
Hill & Son, who repaired the organ. 

(2) A 488.9, EC 522.0 [MC 525.1, SC 527.3], S 2.95. (Ellis.) 
1869, Dresden Theatre. Fork sent officially from Leipzig t 
the Society of Arts, and lent for measurement. (See also A 
437-8, 439.1 and 440.4. 
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*MA 439.0 [JA 437-5, EA 441.5], C 525, S 2.95. (Ellis.) 
London; St. ary’s Chapel, Paddington, next the Lying-in 
Hospital, date and maker unknown. The organ was re- 


ired by Messrs. Bevington, and the 2 C 262.5 was measured 
direct; also another C 526.3, a fifteenth of the mounted 
cornet, great organ; a stop which has long gone out. I have 
taken the pitch from the larger pipe. 

(1) MA 489.4, MC and JC 525.6 [EC 521.5], 4 E 164.25, S 
2.97. (Delezenne.) No date, Lille, Old fork, purchased at 
the sale of the Marquis d’Aligre; prongs, 274 mm. long. 
From its value, 4 E 164.25, Delezenne first derived 4 JC 
131.4; and then, taking three just fifths up, reached 2 A 443.48, 
which he regarded as the pitch. But this would do only on 
the open strings of a tenor violin. The organs used the 
flatter fifths of the meantone temperament. Hence I have 
derived the MA, MC, JC, and EC immediately from the pitch 
of E. 

(2) A 489.4, EC 522.5 [MC 525.6, JC 527,2], S 2.98. 
(Scheibler’s ‘‘Tonmesser,” p. 53, No. III.; given as A 
439.15 at 69° Fahr., here corrected to 59° Fahr.)  1834¢, 
Vienna; opera. Fork belonging to Scheibler or his friends. 

(3) A 489.4, EC 522.6 [MC 525.6, JC 527.3], S 2.97. (Ellis.) 
1878, Dresden Opera. Fork prepared for me by the court 
organ builder Jehmlich, and sent to me by Herr Moritz 


Fiirstenau, librarian of the theatre, (See also A 438.9, 
8. 
437.8.) [To be Continued. ] 








The Art of Music Teaching. 


T is an admitted fact that the possession of certain 
| knowledge does not, of itself, carry with it the power of 
imparting that knowledge to others, Especially does this re- 
mark apply to the teaching of music; and thus it is that there 
are teachers and teachers. We often hear of the warping and 
narrowing effect of teaching; and how the genius of this or 
that musician would shine forth if he could only free himself 
from the shackles of the common round of daily professional 
duties. It is monotony that deadens and kills. Not that, 
per se, the act of teaching ought necessarily possess the power 
of cramping the best energies of the teacher, But so it is, 
that while there are so many pupils unwilling to learn, the 
evil will remain. Ifa professor’s disciples were all equally 
receptive, teaching would become a pleasure, whereas it is 
often now an exhaustive and irritating drudgery. It is matter 
of every-day experience that it is a positive privilege to impart 
knowledge when a desire to acquire is manifested on the part 
of the pupil. The remedy for this condit'on of affairs is not 
easy to find. Many men of refinement and ability, simply 
through the force of circumstances, are engaged in the duty 
who are otherwise totally unfitted for it. They therefore fail 
to awaken—much less to retain—the interest of the pupil, and 
the result is naturally vexation and disappointment. How 
then shall an interest be secured, and latent qualities be stimu- 
lated? We have no particular crotchets of our own to promul- 
gate, but strongly incline to the belief that the teaching of 
singing should precede that of the pianoforte. By this plan 
the ear would be better and more correctly trained than by en- 
tering at once upon the study of the ‘‘ modern orchestra”—to 
name the instrument which many people consider to be the 
alpha and omega of music. Let, therefore, a knowledge of 
interval (viewed in its relation to a key-note) be one of the first 
items of instruction in the musical curriculum. Further, let 
not mere ‘‘ paper” work be thought to be of itself sufficient. 
However necessary it may be to be able to describe a major 
third or a minor second in writing, it is of paramount im- 
portance that the consciousness of these intervals, when heard, 
should be a matter of certainty. It is the merest truism to 
State that the average pupil’s grasp and appreciation of these 
‘known quantities” is of the most superficial description. If 
this suggested method were carried out, better results would 
be obtained; and even those ‘‘ dreadful scales,” if not capable 
of being considered exercises of ‘‘ beauty and of joy forever,” 
would cease to be the objects of dislike that they some- 
times are. 

We turn next to another oft-neglected but still most impor- 
tant department of musical teaching. We refer to a knowledge 
ofharmony, And here, again, that acquaintance—very neces- 
Sary, so far as it goes—is not alluded to which consists solely 
of being able to inform one that, in the key of C, the G, B, 
and D form the dominant chord. There are many who can 
give the theoretical constitution of a chord, but who are in- 
capable of telling (by sound alone) whether or no it be the sub- 
dominant, the mediant, or the tonic. We are not disparaging 
that most essential training of the memory and the eye, but 
Strongly urge that the more vital training of the ear should 
not be overlooked. Of course such knowledge of the subject 
will at first be neither deep nor profound. Nor is it essential 
that it should be. But is it not almost a mockery to expect a 
pupil to take interest in the playing of chords none of which 
Possess, according to his or her limited view, any relation to 
one another? If this study were persisted in, the most trifling 
exercise would be clothed with beauty, and not appear as a 
succession of isolated notes. That this is an unexagger- 
«tcl description will not be denied. In further proof of our 
sdapaee nearly all can call to mind, amongst the circle of 
‘cir Inends, players possessing considerable digital dexterity, 
t se senses one combination of notes is as another—alike 

id; who take no delight in the approach of a discord, nor 

subsequent resolution. To such, unfortunately, music 

“in only be a comparatively meaningless succession of sounds, 
Shukespeare’s play with Ham/et omitted. 

conclusion, and as one way of minimizing the effect 

of the evils complained of, those interested should not be in 

‘ov creat a hurry to see results, To every harvest there must 





needs be a seed-time; and parents and guardians should | the chorus and organ. Mr. Otis is to be congratulated on 


therefore trust more implicitly to the music master (pre- 
suming, of course, that they are paying a reasonable fee for 


his services), and clamor less for “Virgin's Prayers” or | 


“Battles of Prague.” A change is also wanted in the com- 
pilation of the numerous instruction books for the pianoforte 
that at present abound. Although reform in this department 
is gradually creeping in, many of the books that are in the 
greatest demand are far from ideal works, considered as 
books for learners. It is almost the exception to come across 
one written in a really educational manner. Collections of 
pieces exist, the fingerings of which are marked correctly 
enough, but they do not enlist the sympathy of the pupil. An 
explanation of some of the more frequent habits of chord is 
we think of more import, and would assist more to train the 
student than an explanation of the double sharp or the tenor 
clef, or of some mark of expression likely only to be met with 
in advanced music. Here the subject expands, and to discuss 
it with justice would demand more space than we can at pres- 
ent spare. Further remarks must therefore be deferred till 
another opportunity.—Musical Opinion and Music Trades’ 
Review. 








A Chicago Musical Event. 


HE Chicago 77ribune gives the following account of 
the production in that city on July 2 of two original 
works by Chicago students: : 

‘“‘The Commencement concert of the Hershey School of 
Musical Art, which took place on Friday evening last, was an 
event of unusual importance, and marked an era in the prog- 
ress of musical education in this city, inasmuch as two origi- 
nal compositions were brought out by graduates of this insti- 
tution. The first was a sacred cantata, written on the verses 
of the 121st Psalm, for chorusand four solo voices, with organ 
accompaniment, by Philo A. Otis, who has been for the past 
four years a pupil of H. Clarence Eddy. The second work is 
a secular cantata, entitled ‘ Dornrischen,’ or ‘ Little Rose- 
bud,’ adapted from the German legend of the ‘Sleeping 
Beauty.’ This is scored for solo voices and chorus, with or- 
chestral accompaniment, by John A. West, who has studied 
with Frederic Grant Gleason for about three years. Each work 
was conducted by its own composer. 

“Mr, Otis’ cantata opens with a chorus of ladies’ voices, 
which is preceded by an introduction of twenty-four meas- 
ures in three-quarter rhythm. This is followed, after a short 
interlude and a change of rhythm, by a positive and character- 
istic theme given out by the bassos. This is worked out in 
imitative style, and a climax is reached by full, massive 
chords, which is remarkably effective. By aclever manage- 
ment of the movement, the three-quarter rhythm is again 
taken up without disturbing the melodic form, and the theme 
of the first part is treated for mixed voices in a most pleasing 
manner. The second number, a contralto solo, was sung by 
Mrs. Oliver K. Johnson, with great breadth of style and beauty 
of expression. It begins quasi recitativo, and introduces 
a number of charming bits of melodic and harmonic effects. 
The principal theme of this number is given to the words, 
‘Behold, He that keepeth thee shall neither slumber nor 
sleep.’ It is a high type of melody, and the accompaniment is 
admirably adapted. The design is orchestral, and the blend- 
ing of the flute, reed and string qualities was successfully 
given by the organ. Taken altogether, this is one of the most 
beautiful numbers of the cantata. The third number com- 
mences in a vigorous and brilliant manner, the words of the 
chorus being: ‘‘The Lord is thy keeper, the Lord is thy shade 
at thy right hand. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved.” 
This was brought out with great animation; but the splendid 
climax which was reached on the words, ‘The sun shall not 
smite thee by day,’ was thrilling, and showed that the com- 
poser was master of his subject and of the means 
of expression. A fine contrast was given on the words, 
‘Nor the moon by night,’ where everything was sub- 
dued and peaceful. The flute obligato in the accompaniment 
at this place is exceedingly beautiful, the movement given out 
in this passage is taken up by the other parts, and a second 
climax is brought out with telling effect. From this point 
there is a gradual diminxuendo, and the movement dies away to 
the faintest sounds of the organ. No. 4 is a quartet written in 
canon form, which is technically of the greatest difficulty. Mr. 
Otis has not only succeeded in adhering to the strict form of 
writing, but has produced a musical composition of rare beauty 
and interest. It was delightfully sung by Mrs. J. A. Farwell, 
Mrs. O. K. Johnson, C. A. Knorr and J. M. Hubbard. The 
last chorus, with its ‘Amen,’ served to display the general 
musical ability of the composer in the broadest sense. In this 
he has employed free four-part writing, the choral, simple and 
double counterpoint, as well as fugue form. It may be pro- 
nounced a success not only from a technical standpoint, but 
from an objective point of view. The style is grand and mas- 
sive, and the variety always well contrasted. The theme of 
the fugue which is introduced by the altos‘is characteristic, 
and never fails to assert itself during the development of the 
same. The counterpoint is smooth and flowing, and the modu- 
lations well defined. The effect of the choral, which appears 
as an episode, is peculiarly pleasing. The accompaniment to 
this is an exposition of the fugue theme, and to those who 
could distinguish the inner workings this was probably the 
most fascinating feature of the whole cantata. The work is 








brought to a highly satisfactory close with the full powers of 








| producing a work of this magnitude and of such sterling quali- 
i . 
| ties, 


His abilities as a conductor are also to be commended. 
He possesses a large degree of personal magnetism, and the 
grace with which he wielded the baton showed that he is un- 
usually talented in this direction. 

“The cantata of ‘Dornrischen,’ or the ‘ Sleeping Beauty,’ 
is a setting of the beautiful German myth of that name. It is 
divided into three scenes, the first being preceded by a hunt- 
ing chorus of spirited expression. The first scene proper is 
laid in the enchanted forest and begins with a recitative for the 
Prince, in which he speaks of the mysterious stillness which 
pervades the forest. Here the color of the orchestral accom- 
paniment is dark and sombre and tinged with an air of mys- 
terious melancholy. The legend follows, related by a baritone 
voice, telling of the castle and enchantment and of the golden- 
haired maiden who sleeps in her chamber awaiting a deliverer 
At this point enters the ‘love motive,’ a tender and passionate 
strain, which aids largely in the dramatic working out of the 
subject. The Prince determines to undertake the adventure, 
but is warned of the terrible fate which has overtaken those 
who have essayed it. The whole of this warning is conceived 
in a very original and dramatic form and works up to a climax 
that is powerfully descriptive, and is scored with a tremolo of 
the strings against a rush of chromatic scales in the high reg- 
ister of the flutes, while the harmonies are sustained and 
colored by clarionet and bassoon. But the Prince's 
nation does not waver, and, after singing an exquisite prayer 
for help and guidance, in which occurs a beautiful accompany- 
ing melody for flute and oboe, the chorus closes the scene 

‘‘The second scene is in the enchanted castle, and opens 
with a charming fairy chorus, announcing the termination of 
the hundred years of the duration of the magic spell, and the 
close of their vigil. At last the /rince makes his appearance, 
and awakens the fair sleeper with a kiss, the love motive of 
the first scene again occurring, worked up into many new and 
beautiful forms, and finally blending with a beautiful and pas- 
sionate love duet, sung by the Prince and Xesedud, 

“The third scene is devoted to the festivities and rejoicings 
of the now awakened court, who thank their deliverer, to 
whom the A7ng presents his daughter in marriage. Again the 
fairies make their appearance with their benedictions. 
fairy choruses are of the most delicate construction, and are 
ushered in and accompanied by beautiful orchestral effects. 
The finale consists of full choruses and semi-choruses of men 
and maidens conceived in a very unconventional vein and 
finely expressive of the happiness of the occasion. The work 
is full of beautiful melodic and harmonic effects, and the scor- 
ing displays a fine knowledge of the color to be derived from 
Mr. West is to be con- 


determi- 


These 


the various instrumental combinations. 
gratulated upon this his first work, which is one of the great- 
est promise for the future, as well as a present success. He 
has been a faithful and diligent student and has a fine knowl- 
edge of the various devices of the science of counterpoint, 
which he uses with great facility. The soloists all sang with 
much finish the difficult parts allotted to them. Miss Ettie 
Butler who impersonated the part of Aeschud, sang exqui- 
sitely the intensely passionate music given to this character. 
She was ably seconded by J. L. Johnston, as the Prince, who 
is the possessor of a remarkably beautiful and sympathetic 
voice, and sang with the greatest steadiness and precision, 
contributing largely to the successful issue of the perform. 
ance. James Gill, as the Aimg, sang with much fire and 
dramatic power, and received many tokens of approbation 
from the andience. The orchestra, it is to be regretted, was 
out of tune and more than once out of time, so that full justice 
was not done to the work; and yet, while it was not heard to 
its best advantage, the impression created by it was very fa- 
vorable. Chicago may certainly boast two amateur composers 
of no ordinary ability. We hope to hear from them again.” 


Cantata vs. Oratorio. 


T was known that Arthur Sullivan was engaged in 
writing a new oratorio for the Leeds Musical Festival, of 
which he is tobe conductor. The subject of the libretto was 
‘‘David and Jonathaa,” which Biblical story Mr. Sulllvan had 
long ago entertained the idea of setting to music. He has 
now, however, decided upon a wholly different theme and, 
taking council with his friend and co-worker, W. S. Gilbert, 
has selected the ‘‘Martyr of Antioch,” a once read poem by 
the late Dean Milman, to be ‘‘arranged” and in part rewritten 
by Mr. Gilbert. So that now the eagerly expected oratorio is 
metamorphosed into ‘‘a sacred cantata;” the words of which, 


says the Leeds Express, ‘‘will give scope for Mr. Sullivan's 
dramatic powers as a composer.” So, indeed, in a far more 
emphatic sense would ‘‘David and Jonathan,” in which the 


aid of Mr. Gilbert would have been quite as invaluable as in 
the other. The idea of words from the Sacred Book requiring 
‘‘a certain amount of conventional treatment somewhat limit- 
ing the composer's ideas,” applied to the musician who wrote 
the ‘Prodigal Son” and ‘‘Light of the World,” is (pace Leeds 
Express) mere moonshine. Mendelssohn's ideas were not 
‘‘limited” by ‘‘Elijah,” nor is there any “conventional treat- 
ment” in ‘‘Elijah;” yet surely “Elijah” is ‘‘dramatic” enough. 
The truth is clearly that Mr. Sullivan is too busy to devote 
time to the preparation of an oratorio, and so, in lieu of a 
pidce de résistance, he tenders us a side dish in the shape of a 
cantata. (Six songs by Dr. Sullivan, at Metzler's sale, the 
other day, were “‘knocked” at £1,017, 17s.—Dr. Blidge.)— 
London Musical Weld. 
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HOME 


NOTES. 





.»+.The Metropolitan Concert Hall is nightly crowded. 

.»+.The last Wilhelmj concert at Koster & Bial’s takes 
place this evening. 

..»-Mrs, Julia Houston West, of Boston, sang at the Bates 
College commencement recently. 

....D’Oyly Carte's ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance” company in the 
West is meeting with much success, 

....The Norcross Opera Company began at the Windsor 
Theatre on Monday night with ‘‘Pinafore” and “Trial by 
Jury.” 

-»»-A concert was given at the Union Chapel, Cottage 
City, Martha’s Vineyard, on July 7, by Carlyle Petersilea, 
assisted by Charles R. Adams. 

..+.Wilhelmj played on Tuesday Ernst’s ‘Hungarian 
Dances,” and the first violin part in Schubert's quartet in 
D minor, andante and variations, 

..--Mahn’s Opera Company has had a fair run at Mc- 
Vicker’s, in Chicago, with ‘‘ Fatinitza” ** Boccaccio,” Jeannie 
Winston assuming, as when here, the leading ré/es. 

..++Miss Zeline Mantey, the violinist, of Chicago, recently 
played, it is said, with marked success in several conventions 
conducted by H. S, Perkins in Kansas and Missouri. 

..--A band of some fifty musicians has arrived in the city 
from Germany. It is under the direction of Mr. Schriener, 
and is engaged for the new hotel at Long Beach, Rockaway. 

.++.-Daly’s company is in Chicago, with ‘‘An Arabian 
Night” and ‘* The Royal Middy,” and is doing well, the caste 
being about the same as those which secured for the pieces 
their success in this city. 

...-Private letters received in this city say that Mme. 
Nilsson's voice is hardly as attractive as it was, and that the 
rumors concerning it hitherto published from time to time 
were not entirely groundless, 

.--.An entertainment of vocal music was given at the 
Artist Guild, Boston, on the morning of the 8th. Charles 
Bonney, a tenor, recently returned from Italy and Mrs. E. A. 
Hall were the principal singers, 

....The Emma Abbott Opera Company will begin its sea- 
son at a rather early date and will make the opening engage- 
ment in the Far West, eventually appearing in the principal 
Southern and Easterncities. The company is a strong one, 

....[t was advertised on Sunday that the Boston English 
Opera Company would give the ‘‘Chimes of Normandy” at 
Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre on Monday evening, 
but the performance did not take place. It was said that the 
failure was caused by the illness of one of the singers. 

....Several Canadian artists have formed themselves into a 
company, for the purpose of giving enjoyable sotrées musicales 
The follow- 
E. Favreau, 
Boveler, solo violinist, of the 
M. Hainault, a good comic 
singer; and also a fine cantatrice, of Montreal, whose name 
has not been given, 


throughout the country during the heated term. 
ing are a few of the names already mentioned : 
organist of Longueuil; F. 
Montreal Symphony Society; J. 


....De Beauplan's Opera Company, which will include 
Mme. Ambre, Mile. Lablache, M. Tournie, M. Jourdan and 
M. Lablache, will open in New Orleans, and will afterwards 
visit Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and New York. The 
répertoire will consist of ‘‘La Juive,” ‘“‘Guillaume Tell,” 


‘“*Robert le Diable,” ‘‘L’Africaine,” ‘‘Charles VI.,” ‘‘Le 
Prophéte,” ‘Comte Ory,” ‘‘La Reine de Chypre,” ‘Paul et 
Virginie,” ‘‘Faust,” ‘Le Songe d’une Nuit l’Eté,” *‘L’ Etoile 
du Nord.” 


....The summer festival of the Arion Society will be held 
on the 22d at West Brighton Beach Hotel, Coney Island. 
There will be a grand voaal and instrumental concert, con- 
sisting of an orchestra of sixty pieces, under Dr. Damrosch, 
and the full chorus of the Arion Society. Franz Remmertz 
will be the soloist. There will also be tableaux and a fine 
display of fireworks under the direction of Mr. Hadfield. 
Arrangements will be made to have the cars and boats run 
all night. 

....The announcement of the déu/ in London, of Marie L. 
Swift, of this city, as Zeonora in Verdi's ‘* Force of Destiny,” 
has already been made in Tur Courter. The following are 
some of the comments of the London papers on her: The 
‘* The lady has a good stage presence and 
Her sing- 
With 
the progress of the opera, and consequent increase of confi- 


Daily News says 
possesses a soprano voice of considerable power. 
ing was less successful in the first act than afterwards. 


dence, Mme, Swift produced a far more favorable impression, 
especially in the delivery of Zeonora's aria, ‘ Madre, pietosa,’ 
in the following duet with Guardiano, and still more in the 
solo, ‘ Pace, pace,’ and the closing trio of the last act, in which 
latter instances the lady sang with genuine feeling and good 
dramatic sentiment.” The ///ustrated London News says: “In 
her later scenes Mme. Swift sang and acted with much dra- 
The Zra 


says: ‘‘ The lady is young and her stage presence is agreeable, 


matic feeling, and her reception was favorable.” 


while she possesses plenty of voice. Her singing is unequal, 


and there are certain roughnesses which she will do well to 
get rid of, but her reception was cordial, and in several of the 
principal scenes her success was complete.” The che says: 


**Mme. Marie Louise Swift justified all that has been said in 





her praise, sustained the part of Zeonora with the skill of a 
practiced artiste, and very favorably impressed the audience with 
the freshness and agreeable quality of her voice. Applause 
was liberally bestowed upon her expressive singing, and her 
first appearance was admitted to be a decided success.” The 
Observer thinks that Mme. Swift had ‘‘ reason to be satisfied 
with the welcome accorded her.” The St. jJames’s Gazette 
speaks of Mme. Swift as ‘‘an artist of considerable dramatic 
talent, and says that ‘‘ the verdict pronounced on her by the 
public of New York seems likely to be ratified by that of 
London.” 


The Elder Booth in Petersburg. 

M. LUDLOW in his recently published book, 

» ‘‘An Actor’s Reminiscences,” tells of his meeting 
Junius Brutus Booth for the first time as follows. Ludlow 
was playing with a strolling company in Petersburg, and 
Booth had just made his first appearance in America, at 
Richmond, having arrived in Norfolk from Madeira only a 
short time before. ‘‘I think they had reached the fourth act 
of the play, and I was sauntering near the head of the stairs 
that led up to the stage, when a small man, that I took to be 
a well-grown boy of about sixteen years of age, came running 
up the stairs, wearing a roundabout jacket and a cheap straw 
hat, both covered with dust, and inquired for the stage 
manager, I pointed across the stage to Mr. Russell, who at 
that moment had observed the person with whom I was con- 
versing and liurried towards us, and, cordially grasping the 
hand of the strange man, said, ‘Ah! Mr. Booth; I am glad 
you have arrived ; we were fearful something serious had 
happened to you.’ I do not think any man was ever more 
astonished than I was just then in beholding this meeting. 
Is it possible this can be the great Mr. Booth that Mr. Rus- 
sell says is ‘ undoubtedly the best actor living ?’ and I began 
to think Russell was trying to put off some joke upon us all.. 
I observed, however, that when the small man came upon 
the stage to rehearse his scenes he was quite ‘at home,’ 
and showed a knowledge of the business of the character 
that a mere novice or pretender could not have acquired. He 
ran through the rehearsal very carelessly, gave very few special 
or peculiar directions, tried the combat of the last act over twice 
and said, ‘ That will do,’ and the rehearsal was over. When the 
curtain rose at night all the company were on the alert to see 
the supposed great actor make his entrance before the audi- 
ence. When the proper scene opened Mr. Booth walked on 
the stage, made no recognition of the reception applause, 
and in an apparently meditative mood began the soliloquy of 
‘Now is the winter of our discontent,’ which he delivered 
with seeming indifference, and with little if any point, some- 
thing after the manner of a schoolboy repeating a lesson of 
which he had learned the words, but was heedless of their 
meaning, and then made his exit without receiving any ad- 
ditional applause. I was not where I could ascertain the im- 
pression made upon the audience, but on the stage, at the 
side scenes, the actors were looking at each other in all 
kinds of ways, expressive of astonishment and disgust. I 
was standing near Mr. Benton, an old actor, the King Henry 
of the evening, and as I turned to go away he said, ‘ What 
do you think of him, Mr. Ludlow?’ ‘Think,’ I replied, 
‘why I think, as I thought before, that he is an impostor !’ 
‘What do you think of him?’ ‘Why, sir,’ said Benton, ‘if 
the remainder of his Richard should prove like the beginning, 
I have never yet, I suppose, seen the character played, for it 
is unlike any I ever saw; it may be very good, but I don’t 
fancy it.’ I found that among the company, generally, a like 
estimate of the great man prevailed, Mr. Russell being the 
only exception; he, having witnessed Mr. Booth’s acting at 
Richmond, still persisted in saying he was the greatest actor 
he had ever seen. His scene with Lady Anne, where he 
encounters and interrupts a funeral procession of King 
Henry VI., was as tame and pointless as his first soliloquy. 
I had seen George Frederick Cooke perform Richard ///. 
about ten years prior to the time that I saw Mr. Booth first, 
at which period I was a youth of sixteen years of age, when 
impressions are vivid and lasting, and I had retained a per- 
fect recollection of the effects Mr. Cooke produced on the 
audience, myself included, and it seemed to me that no great 
actor would pass through these two scenes with that careless 
indifference that Mr. Booth evinced. It has ever remained a 
mystery to me why Mr. Booth always slighted the first two 
acts of ‘‘ Richard III.,” and I can only account for it on the 
supposition that it was with the view of reserving his powers 
for the remaining three acts, in which considerable physical 
as well as mental efforts are required; and yet when I first 
met Mr. Booth he did not appear to be deficient in physique. 
I retained my first impression of Mr. Booth until he came to 
the fourth act, where, in a scene with Buckingham, he hints at 
the murder of the young princes. Then I thought I observed 
something worthy of a great actor. From that on his acting 
was unique and wonderful. I had never seen any one pro- 
duce such effects and come so near my ideas of the character; 
not even Mr. Cooke, who was as far below Mr. Booth in the 
last two acts as he was above him in the first three. When 
the curtain fell upon the finishing of the play there was 
a burst of applause from audience and actors such as I will 
venture to say Petersburg never knew before nor has known 





since.” 








....M. Daudet is dramatizing his novel, ** Jack,” for the 





Odéon, 


Josef Wieniawski’s Piano Playing. 

HE most varied and attractive programmes fre. 
quently fail to draw large audiences to St. James's Hall, 
Despairing concert givers are often compelled to resort to the 
“highways and hedges” of Scriptural fame, and endeavor to 
secure the attendance of ‘‘ the lame, the halt,” and the Similarly 
afflicted members of society. Josef Wieniawski is therefore 
to be congratulated on having succeeded to fill the hall, on the 
occasion of his recent pianoforte recital, with a great nunther 
of comparatively ‘‘whole” persons. The name of Wieniawskj 
is, however, a famed one. The Polish pianist rejoices not 
only in his own wide reputation, but enjoys the reflection of 


: that of his brother, the late renowned violinist. Wieniawskj 


is one of the few pianists who can, unaided, claim the attention 
of an audience for two consecutive hours. The programme of 
his recital was also judiciously varied, and displayed the 
artist’s power in every conceivable style of music. It would 
be difficult to say whether M. Wieniawski excels most in clas. 
sical or modern music. The former was represented by Bee. 
thoven’s E flat major Sonata, andthe C minor Fantasia of 
Mozart. Compositions of Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Moniuszko 
and the concert giver himself, formed the modern part of the 
programme. M. Wieniawski has a peculiarly soft and sympa. 
thetic touch, his tone is round and full, and he possesses an ad. 
mirable mechanism. These qualities are rarely combined, 
and add to a high musical intelligence, as in the present case. 
It is therefore not astonishing that Wieniawski’s listeners were 
more than satisfied, and not only remained to the end of the 
concert (an event deplorably rare in England), but exhibited 
marked enthusiasm, The variations in F minor by Schumann 
are seldom heard in London. They are extremely interesting, 
and founded on a beautiful melody. This number and the 
Chopin group were among the most successful. Wieniawski’s 
Etude de Concert and second Valse de Concert also deserve 
special mention, not alone from the fact of their containing 
almost insuperable difficulties, but a considerable amount of 


original melody.—London Musical World. 








ON THE YOUNG MUSICIAN. 

(AFTER GUSTAV LEUTRITZ.) 

A student leaves his class-room seat 

And stands an artist quite complete; 

The singer dreams of swift renown, 

A benefit—a laurel crown. 

The ambling, scrambling pianist 

Strikes through the world as second Liszt, 

The weakest enters for the race, 

Resolved to win at least ‘a place.” 


The Picnic Polka. 


YOUNG lady moving in the most exalted social 

circles of Galveston, after much toil and practice at the 
piano, learned to play with considerable dexterity a piece en- 
titled ‘‘ Picnic Polka.” It is something after the style of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Battle of Prague,” in which the listener can 
readily distinguish the roar of artillery, the rattle of musketry, 
the shouts of the soldiers and the groans of the the dying. In 
the ‘‘ Picnic Polka” the noise of the wind among the trees and 
the joyous carols of the birds are reproduced, the finale being 
a thunder shower which disturbs the sylvan revellers. It hap- 
pened that a country cousin was in town, and the young lady 
thought she would play the piece to him and hear his com- 
ment. He isa plain, simple-minded youth, and, although not 
extraordinarily bright, is very appreciative. She told him 
what the piece was and then proceeded to give him the “ Pic- 
nic Polka.” The first notes are rather slow and hesitating, 
the idea sought to be conveyed being the solemn solitude of 
the forest, through which the gentle zephyr (not heifer) sighs. 
After she got through with this preface she asked him if he did 
not almost imagine himself in alodge in some vast wilderness. 
He replied that he thoughtall the slowness meant the delay in 
getting off. Said he, ‘* There is always some darned cuss who 
oversleeps himself and keeps everybody else waiting.” She 
did not care to discuss the point with the ignorant fellow, so, 
to conceal her emotions, she once more let herself out on the 
piano. The woods were filled with music. The mocking bird 
whistled as if his throat would split, the cuckoo filled the sylvan 
bowers with his repeated cry, while ever and anon the mournful 
cooing of the dove interrupted the matin song of the lark. 

‘There, now, I guess you know what that sounds like,” 
she said, as she paused. 

“‘You mean that tootle, tootle, tootle, chug, chug, chug? 
You just bet I understand that. Many is the time at a picnic 
I’ve heard it from the mouth of a demijohn or the bunghole of 
a beer keg.” 

Her first impulse was to hurl the piano stool at him, but it 
passed off, and once more she went at the piano as if it was 
the young man’s head and was insured for double its value. 
The thunder growled, the lightning flashed (from her eyes), and 
the first heavy drops are heard upon the leaves. She banged 
and mauled the keys at a fearful rate; peal after peal of deafen- 
ing thunder perturbed the atmosphere and re-echoed in still 
louder reverberations until it wound up in one appealing clap 
as a great finale. Then, turning to the awe-struck youth, she 
said: ; 

‘« | suppose you have heard something like that before ?” 

‘Yes, that’s what the fellow with linen pants said when he 
sat down on a custard pie.” 

The audience found himself alone, but he picked up his hat 
and sauntered out into the street, densely unconscious that he 


—Music, 











had said anything out of the way.—Calveston News, 
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"FOREIGN NOTES. 


~~ Tamberlik has been singing at Santander. 
_,..Bottesini has been playing at concerts in Turin. 
_.,.Verdi’s “Attila” has been revived at the Politeama, 








Genoa. 
_,..Suppe is writing an opera, “‘Isaline,” for the Carl The- 


atre, Vienna. 

_,..Cesare Rossi's ‘‘Fortunio” is in rehearsal at the Casino 
dell’ Unione, Naples. 

_,.. The Bellini monument in the Cathedral at Catania will 
shortly be completed. 

_,..The new opera house at Frankfort-on-the-Main will be 
opened probably with ‘‘Afda.” 
in Milan in search of a company. 

_,..Ricci’s ‘*Don Chisciotti” will be performed in Septem- 
ber at the Teatro Malibran, Venice. 

....Sangiorgi’s ‘*‘Giuseppe Balsamo” will be performed 
next season at the San Carlo, Naples. 

_...''Madame Favart,” an opera comique, is verging on 
its sooth representation at the Strand Theatre, London. 

....The production of ‘* Mefistofele,” at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, London, was fixed for the second week in July. 

....The conductorship of the Glasgow Choral Union is 
vacant, and applications are invited up to the roth of July, 
1880. 

....Lord Coleridge is the new president of Trinity College, 
London, recently rendered vacant by the death of Sir John 
Goss. 

....Haverly’s Mastodon Minstrels will shortly appear at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, under the management of 
Col. Mapleson. 

....A new song by Scouderi, said to be charming, and 
called ‘‘ If Love Come,” was sung for the first time in public 
ata recent concertin London. 

....Frederick H. Cowen has arranged to give four orches- 
tral concerts in London on alternate Saturday evenings in 
November and December next. 

....About 160 candidates have presented themselves for 
the higher examinations in music and arts, to be held by 
Trinity College in the first week in July. 

....Verdi’s ‘Force of Destiny,” which was recently re- 
vived in London, by Mr. Mapleson, after a retirement of 
thirteen years, has again proved a failure. 

....Jules Cohen’s opera, ‘‘ Estella,” a somewhat interest- 
ing work, was performed on July 3, for the first time in 
England, at Covent Garden Opera House, with Adelina Patti 
in the leading ré/e, 

....Vera Timanoff, one of Franz Liszt’s piano pupils, will 
be one of the soloists at the forthcoming promenade concerts 
at Covent Garden Theatre, London, of which Frederic Cowen 
will be the conductor. 

....The Trieste Zeitung records the great successes 
achieved by Anna D’Angeri (not long since a distinguished 
member of the late Frederick Gye’s company at the Royal 
Italian Opera). Her performance as £ivira, in Verdi's 
“Ernani,” is spoken of in unmeasured terms of praise. 

....The orchestra of the last Triennial Handel Festival, in 
London, consisted of 340 stringed and 84 wind instruments. 
Then there was the organ, while the chorus numbered no less 
than 727 soprani, 782 alti, 692 tenori, and 700 bassi—in all 

2,901 voices, which, with the instrumentalists, made the grand 
total of 3,326. 

..‘*Garin” is the title of a drama by Paul Delair, author 
of ‘Les Nuits et des Réveils,” which is about to be pro- 
duced at the Comédie Frangaise. The plot is based on an 
action of love and passion which leads to crime. Garin kills 
his uncle, the Seigneur de Sept-Saulx, husband of the woman 
whom he loves, and who, like Zady Macbeth, impels him to 
the murder. The main features of the drama might have been 
founded on ‘* Macbeth.” 

....Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, says 
Music, has seta good fashion by having each of her songs 
and pieces bound separately in a tasty cover, with her mono- 
gram on it. In this way any one piece can be found without 
‘long hunt through bound books, often without an index, 
and which are very cumbersome on a pianoforte music desk, 
and still more so when held in the hand. The idea affords 
pretty work for pretty hands, and I have no doubt that Her 
Royal Highness’ example will be followed by less august folk. 

.. Notwithstanding the fact that the production of “La 
12a del Destino” at Her Majesty's, in London, was not so 
successful as the manager seems to have expected, the acting 
| singing of Signori Campanini and Galassi have been 
st highly praised. Some of the leading patrons of the 
yma ket Opera House waited upon Signor Campanini in 
lressing room during the first performance of ‘‘La Forza’’ 
! warmly congratulated him upon his splendid effort. In- 
|, the great tenor appears to have created as much ex- 
cicment in the British capital by his performance of Don 
‘ovo as he did by the marvelously impassioned impersona- 

: of José on the first production there of ‘* Carmen.” 

.The Paris correspondent of A/usic says: At the Opera 


representation of ‘‘ La Muette”; but the ceremony of inau- 
gurating the monument of Auber having taken place so re- 
cently, and the season being far advanced, M. Vaucorbeil has 
resolved that the revival of ‘‘ Philtre” shall take place next 
year, and that this shall be the occasion for doing honor to 
the master. The first work of importance which will be per- 
formed at the Salle Favart, next October or November, will 
be ‘‘ Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” by Offenbach, a comic opera, 
which has no less than five acts. The principal characters 
will be by Mlle. Isaac, M. Talazac, and M. Taskin. It will 
be preceded by other novelties, but they are works of only 
one act—‘* Germaine,” by M. H, de Layarte; ‘* LeSignall,” 
by M. P. Puget, and ““L’Urne” by M. E. Ortolan3, <) 
X ----At the Paris Opera, quite recently, the first perform- 
ance was given of ‘‘La Vierge,” a sacred legend in four scenes, 
words by Charles Grandmongin, music by J. Massenet. The 
work was executed under the personal direction of the 
author, and was for the young maestro the occasion of a new 
and very bright success, justified by the nature of his score, 
which is really beautiful and worthy of the mind at once deli- 
cate and firm to which we already are indebted for ‘‘Eve,” 
‘Marie Madeleine,” &. No more than in his preceding works 
of the same kind, has M. Massenet desired to qualify this 
oratorio; it is that really these religious productions are not 
written in the grave and severe oratorio style, the artist hav- 
ing adopted a particular genre, in some composite manner, 
from which human passion is not excluded, and in which he 
leaves to the picturesque element a sufficiently large and im- 
portant place. The score of ‘‘ La Vierge” is charming, and 
contains thoughts of the highest worth. All the réle of the 
Virgin, in particular, is written with a care, a love, and a 
style which makes it an admirable type; in short, it is a crea- 
tion which can be classed with those of certain immortal 
tone painters. Mme. Krauss interpreted the principal char- 
acter, and it is enough to say how much, with her admirable 
talent, she has brought out the beauties and the lines so full 
of grace and purity. Briefly, the success was a complete one; 
and it was besides an excellent performance in a financial 
aspect for M. Massenet, for whom this evening was a kind of 
triumph. 








J Mozart as a Boy. 


HAVE been informed by a most able musician 

and composer that he frequently saw Mozart at Vienna 
when he was little more than four years old. By this time 
he was not only capable of executing lessons on his favorite 
instrument, the harpsichord, but composed some in an easy 
style and taste, which were much approved of. His extraor- 
dinary musical talents soon reached the ears of the present 
Empress dowager, who used to place him upon her knees 
while he played on the harpsichord. This notice taken of him 
by so great a personage, together with a certain consciousness 
of his most singular abilities, had much emboldened the 
little musician. Being, therefore, the next year at one of the 
German courts, where the Elector encouraged him by saying 
that he had nothing to fear from his august presence, little Mo- 
zart immediately sat down with great confidence to his harpsi- 
chord, informing his Highness that he had played before the 
Empress. At seven years of age his father carried him to 
Paris, where he so distinguished himself by his compositions 
that an engraving was made of him, The father and sister, 
who are introduced in this print, are excessively like their 
portraits, as is also little Mozart, who is styled ‘‘Compositeur 
et maitre de musique, 4gé de sept ans.” After the name of 
the engraver follows the date, which is in 1763. Mozart was 
therefore at this time in the eighth year of his age. 

Upon leaving Paris he came over to England, where he 
continued more than ayear. As during this time I was 
witness of his most extraordinary abilities as a musician at 
some public concerts, I carried to him a manuscript duet, 
which was composed by an English gentleman to some fa- 
vorite words in Metastasio’s opera of ‘Demofoonte.’ The 
whole score was in five parts, namely, accompaniments for a 
first and second violin, the two vocal parts, anda base. The 
parts for the first and second voice were written in what the 
Italians style the contralto clef, the reason for taking 
notice of which particular will appear hereafter. My inten- 


have an irrefragable proof of his abilities as a player at 
sight, it being absolutely impossible that he could have ever 
seen the music before. 

The score was no sooner put upon his desk than he 
began to play the symphony in a most masterly manner, as 
well as in the time and style which corresponded with the 
intention of the composer. I mention this circumstance, be- 
cause the greatest masters often fail in these particulars on 
the.first trial. 

The symphony ended, he took the upper part, leaving the 
under one to his father. His voice, in the tone of it, was in- 
fantine; but nothing could exceed the masterly manner in 
which he sang. His father, who took the under part in this 
duet, was once or twice out, though the passages were not 
more difficult than those in the upper one; on which occasion 
the son looked back with some anger, pointing out to him 
his mistakes and setting him right. He not only, however, 
did complete justice to the duet, by singing his own part in 
the truest taste and with the greatest precision; he also threw 
in the accompaniments of the two violins, wherever they 





‘posal was discussed for celebrating the five hundsedth 
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tion in carrying with me this manuscript composition was to | 





were most necessary and produced the best effects. It is well | 


known that none but the most capital musicians are capable 
of accompanying in this superior style. 

When he had finished the duet, he expressed himself 
highly in its approbation, asking with some eagerness 
whether I had brought any more such music. 
informed, however, that he was often visited with musical 
ideas, to which even in the midst of the night he would give 
utterance on his harpsichord, I told his father that I should 
be glad to hear some of his extemporary compositions. The 
father shook his head at this, saying that it depended en- 
tirely upon his being, as it were, musically inspired; but that 
I might ask him whether he was in humor for such a com- 
position, Happening to know that littie Mozart was much 
taken notice of by Manzuoli, the famous singer who came 
over to England in 1764, I said to the boy that I should be 
glad to hear an extemporary ‘love song,’ such as his friend 
Manzuoli might choose in an opera, The boy on this (who 
continued to sit at his harpsichord) looked back with some 
archness, and immediately began five or six lines of a jargon 
recitative proper to introduce a ‘love song.’ He then 
played a symphony, which might correspond with an air com- 
posed to the single word Afette. It hada first and second 
part, which, together with the symphonies, was of the length 
that opera songs generally last; if this extemporary com- 
position was not amazingly capital, yet it was really above 
mediocrity, and showed most extraordinary readiness of in- 


Having been 


vention. 

Finding that he was in humor and, as it were, inspired, I 
then desired him to compose a ‘song of rage,’ such as might 
be proper for the opera stage. The boy again looked back 
with much archness and began five or six lines of a jargon 
recitative proper to precede a ‘song of anger.’ This lasted 
also about the same time with the ‘song of love,’ and in the 
middle of it he had worked himself up to such a pitch that 
he beat his harpischord like a person possessed, rising some- 
times in his chair. The word he pitched upon for this second 
extemporary composition was Perfde. After this he played 
a difficult lesson, which he had finished a day or two before; 
his execution was amazing, considering that his little fingers 
could hardly reach a fifth on the harpischord. His astonish- 
ing readiness, however, did not arise merely from great prac- 
tice; he had a thorough knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of composition, as upon producing a treble he immedi- 
ately wrote a bass under it, which, when tried, had a very 
good effect. He was also a great master of modulation, and 
his transitions from one key to another were excessively 
natural and judicious; he practiced in this manner for a con- 
siderable time with a handkerchief over the keys of the 
harpischord.—Leéter of Daniel Barrington, date 1769. 


4 Patti as the Assyrian Queen. 

LARGE house, if scarcely a crowded one, wit- 

nessed the first performance of ‘* Semiramide” for the 
present season, the chief attraction being, not an opera which 
burlesques the essential principles of lyric drama, but the ap- 
pearance of Mme. Patti as the Assyrian Queen. Patti's 
greatest triumph as a vocalist is gained in ‘‘ Semiramide” 
since by the perfection of her singing she makes us ignore, and 
even forget, that it is impossible for her to satisfy the eye in a 
part associated with a majestic and stately presence. Semir- 
amide may have been a litthe woman—seventy years ago a 
little man was the world’s hero—but the accepted ideal is the 
same as that of Lucresia Borgia, Nerma, and other characters 
inseparable from an imposing péysigue, It is Patti's highest 
achievement, that when listening to her in *‘ Semiramide” es- 
tablished notions are set aside, and the whole attention is con- 
centrated upon a delivery of the music absolutely beyond com- 
pare, whether in the present or the past. Few Rossinian 
vocalists are left us now, a new form of opera having called 
into existence a race of declaimers instead of singers, and 
hence it is no wonder that, finding the music and the artist 
precisely suited to each other, we should be content with so 
rare a phenomenon. We are under no obligation to comment 
at length upon Patti's singing or her presentment of the 
character. That has been done before, with the minuteness 
due to a remarkable effort. 
was, vocally and dramatically, as good as ever, and that, as 


Enough now that the great artist 


easily as ever, she carried the performance of her task to a 
triumphant issue.—/oendon Musical World, 


....The Troisitme Théatre Frangais, Paris, formerly de- 
voted to classical drama and comedy, has been transformed 
into an opéra bouffe theatre, under the new title of ** Folies 
Nouvelles, and the new manager, M. Gauthier, has decided 
not to meddle with comedy, but to provide a sort of entertain. 
ment which is more likely to draw, namely, operettes and 
popular pieces, interspersed with airs, such as were long 
played on that stage under its original name of Théatre 
Déjazet. Les Folies Nouvelles is not a bad title, and no one 
will care much if M. Gauthier mounts “follies” so long as 
they are indeed ‘‘new.” His opening representations passed 
off fairly enough, being composed of a half-forgotten opera- 
comique, with music by Lecocq, *‘ L’Amour et Son Carquois,” 
of ‘‘ Les Catherinettes,"” and of ‘‘M. Landry,” unpretentious 
and not unamusing trifies. Probably, something attractive 
may be given at the Folies Nouvelles as soon as the autumn 
season sets in; for, not tospeak of the great stock of musical 


pieces, there are a number of operas comique and vaudevilles 
a ariettes played during the last thirty years which were once 
successful, and might now be revived with advantage. — Warir, 
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- ae E only first class theatres in this city remaining 
open now are the Madison Square, where au- 
tumnal coolness and ‘* Hazel Kirke” appear to be go- 
ing perpetually to dwell, and Niblo’s Garden, where 
Haverly’s colored minstrels, with true African hardi- 
hood, are utterly disregarding the heat. In the latter, 
no doubt the light, airy, may we not say breezy, na- 
ture of the performance is relied on to keep the audi- 


ence cool. 





L'THOUGH the musical instrument trade is gen- 
erally dull, and naturally so, just now, we have 

had ocular proof that in the twenty-six hours ending 
at 11 aA. M. on Thursday, the city sales’ of one piano- 
forte manufacturer amounted to $1,750. This may 
have been a field day, but we happen to know that the 
manufacturer in question has been exceptionally busy 
not only during the past winter and spring, but ever 
since the dull season has set in. Of course his con- 
tinued sales are due to the public estimation of the 
merits of his pianoforte. But how was this public esti- 


mation aroused? By judicious advertising. 





tes the stranger visiting Coney Island it may well 
seem a matter of doubt whether people go there 
to get the sea breeze and a sea bath or to hear the 
music; and, considering that he will encounter a band 
of some sort at almost every turn and always find it 
surrounded by an attentive and applausive crowd, we 
are inclined to think that he will ultimately decide that 
it is the music which draws. Nor would he go far 
astray from the opinion which the hotel proprietors 
entertain, for these ministrants to the popular wants 
would, we believe, as soon think of closing their doors 
as of keeping them open without also keeping their 
bands. It is noteworthy, too, that the most popular 
hotels, those to which the people flock in greatest 
numbers, are the hotels where the best music is to be 


heard. 





Libel in Connecticut. 
HE following report is taken from the Philadelphia 


Enquirer’ On Saturday night last while on a train stop- 


ping at New Haven Howard Lockwood, publisher of the 
American Stationer, was arrested at the instance of Joseph 
Parker, in a suit for libel based upon certain charges made 
four years ago in the Paper Zrade Journal, that Joseph Parker 


& Co, were guilty of putting up their blotting paper short 


weight and with marking the package in a peculiar way likely 
to deceive purchasers. The action of Joseph Parker is of 
the same kind of persecution with which he has been follow- 


ing Mr. Lockwood ever since the journals controlled by him 


blotting paper, with a view to posting the trade and keeping 
them informed of certain features of the market not previously 
generally known. Mr. Lockwood was put first under $50,000 and 
then under $25,000 bail, sums too large to be secured at such 
a time by any one. On Sunday Mr. Lockwood furnished the 
required bail and joined his friends at New Britain, whither 
he was proceeding at the time of his detention. Mr. Lock- 
wood has retained counsel, Messrs. Knox & Jones and Col. 
Henry C, Lockwood, of New York, John W. Alling, of New 
Haven and Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts. 








“The Guv'nor.”’ 


HILE to France we are indebted for two-thirds 
of our acting drama, German comedy is practically 
neglected. A few dramas of serious interest having during 
times comparatively recent been transferred from the German 
stage to the English, the most important being Dr. Westland 
Marston’s ‘‘Donna Diana,” which, though Spanish in its 
origin, reaches us through the German of Joseph Schreyvogel, 
Mr. Oxenford’s adaptation of Dr. Mosenthal’s “ Deborah,” 
and Mr, Wills’ two plays, ‘‘ Hinko the Headsman” and ‘‘ The 
Man of Airlie.” German humor has seldom, however, com- 
mended itself to the English public, and it is difficult to recall 
before the appearance of ‘‘The Guv'nor” [at the Vaudeville] 
a single instance of a German comedy or farce which has found 
acceptance upon our boards. The specimen now afforded is 
likely to lead to further explorations of the source whence it 
is derived. Through an adaptation which is weak, undra- 
matic and juvenile penetrates enough of genuine drollery to 
stir an English public to paroxysms of laughter, and to secure 
for the play a complete success. 

That the ‘‘Guv’nor” has even in the original any great merit, 
dramatic or literary, may be doubted. In its present shape, 
in addition to being feebly written, it is wholly preposterous 
in action, and its best effects are produced by the employment 
of unpleasant means, Physical imperfections are, so to 
speak, the mainspring of the action. But for the deafness of 
one of the characters the entire plot would drop to the ground 
but for the stammer of a second, the rdle he plays would be 
that of a walking gentleman. Now of all means of bring- 
ing about equivoke, that of making one of the characters deaf 
is the cheapest and most common. Of all methods of giving 
an appearance of comicality to a character not intrinsically 
comic, that of assigning it a peculiarity of speech is the sim- 
plest. In spite of these defects and the occasional vulgarity 
and the constant strain after wit which leads the 
English adapter to furnish his dialogue with the worst 
puns he can appropriate or invent, the ‘‘Guv’nor” is a 


success. It has an intrigue which, though impossible 
from beginning to end, is diverting, and it has two or 
three scenes in which the fun is ‘‘fast and furious.” 


It may, of course, be objected that the action from first 
to last is that of an assemblage of lunatics, Since, however, 
the appearance of the ‘‘ Chapeau de Paille d’Italie,” the most 
celebrated, if not the first, work of the class—a work which 
might safely be commended to the company of the Palais 
Royal during its stay at the Gaiety—pieces of this description 
have won acceptance and recognition. While modest enough, 
then, to permit of its being played in a boarding-school, this 
specimen of a Teutonic comédie vaudeville is as diverting 
as the most fashionable French obscenity. A certain 
readiness, not always found, to yield to the empire of ab- 
surdity is an indispensable condition of enjoyment. Those 
who can so yield, and in the pursuit, and it may be said the 
gratification, of laughter can send their reason to sleep, may 
reap such amusement as they do not often obtain. The appli- 
cation, however, of the test of reason would be like that of the 
spear of Ithuriel to the hidden demon, or rather, perhaps, like 
a pinch of salt to a snail, effecting less of change than of 
apparent annihilation.—A thenaum., 








...-Richard Pohl, in his account of this year’s meeting of 
the Association of German Musicians at Baden-Baden, says: 
‘ The central point, the soul of this as well as all the festi- 
vals of our musical meetings, is and will remain Liszt, with 
whose name all musical endeavors are more and more con- 
nected, whether it be that it stands at the head as composer 
or leader, or forms the banner around which young musicians 
take their places, or that his very presence suffices to throw 
force, character and color into the whole. In accordance 
with the wishes of all to meet Liszt in company, Herr Génner, 
the mayor, in his double qualification of representative of the 
town of Baden and president of the local festival committee, 
opened his splendid rooms in the Rathhaus on the afternoon 
of the first day, and assembled over a hundred people, as well 
as the artists of the festival, at a matinee. He left it to the 
artists as to what the musical part of it sho: 'd be. Who 
can imagine the agreeable surprise of au when Liszt 
opened: the matinee himself unasked by placing him. 
self at the instrument, and playing his ‘‘Cantique d’Amour, 

playing it (not as it is written down, for he varies and illus- 
trates freely when he plays) as none after him will ever play 
it. How many heard him for the first time in this never-to-be- 
forgotten moment! It was no wonder that among all the 
pianists present, not one could be prevailed upon to play 
after Liszt. Marianne Brandt, however, broke the ice. She 
silently placed Liszt's ‘‘Mignon” on the piano; Liszt smiled 
and seated himself to accompany her. hat was something 
we may, perhaps, never hear again. Why cannot the impres- 
sions made by music, like those made by light, be fixed for- 
ever? Avivid impression is made ina fleeting moment like 





have made these statements as to the manufacture and sale of 





NOTES AND ACTIONS. — 


....-The London musical instrument trade is dull. 

-+++R. A, Jacobs, of Rowling, N.-Y., was in town this week, 

....R. G. Munger, of St, Paul, Minn., arrived in this city 
last week. 

....-Mr. Munson, of Zanesville, Ohio, was this week among 
New York's visitors. 

--»-Rufus W. Blake, of the Sterling Organ Company, was 
in New York on Thursday. 

... W. E: McCormick, the Mayor of Port Jervis, N, Y,, 
came to this city this week. 

-+» J. O. Montignani, of Albany, was this week among the 
musical visitors to New York. 

....W. L. Young, piano manufacturer, of New York, has 
mortgaged his fixtures for $1,000. 

....T, L. Mumford, of Mauch Chunk, Pa., was during the 
early part of the week in New York. 

....B. C. Sprague, of Lewiston, Me., has been succeeded 
in the business by Mrs. B. M. Sprague. 


....+P. J. Gildemeester will leave this city on Monday fora 
business trip through a part of Western New York, Pennsyl. 
vania and Ohio. 

....The valuable copyrights of the Metzlers, London pub. 
lishers, were sold at auction last month and some of them 
brought large prices. 

...-Norris & Co., pianoforte dealers of Boston, Mass., 
have dissolved copartnership. Albert F. Norris continues 
the business alone, under the same style. 

....L. B. Powell, of Scranton, Pa., not having completed 
his arrangements to sell his business to Walter Chur will, 
therefore, hereafter conduct it in his own name, 

....The stock of pianafortes of Hassfield Brothers, Lon- 
don Wall, was sold at auction on the 5th, 6th and 7th of the 
current month. The firm has taken new quarters in Newgate 
street. 

....The Henry F. Miller Piano Company, father and sons 
to the number of five families, have colonized for the summer 
at Beach Bluff, which ought to be rechristened Miller's Bluff. 
—Folio. 

....C, B. Dolge, superintendent of Alfred Dolge’s Brock- 
ett’s Bridge mills, left by the steamship Donau, on the roth 
inst., for a short business trip to Engiand, France and Ger- 
many, and expects to return in September. ‘ 


....Billings & Co. have had a fine photograph of their fac- 
tory entrance taken. An upright piano occupies the fore- 
ground, while one of the Mr. Tremaines stands in the factory 
doorway with a number of the workmen grouped about him. 

....The following are London items: Gilbert L. Bauer has 
removed to King’s road, St. Pancras. J. Rintoul (late of the 
firm of Iliff & Rintoul) has removed to larger and more com- 
modious premises at Patshull road, Kentish Town. Ascher- 
berg & Co. have changed their quarters to 71 and 72 Queen 
street. 

...Fred Weber, the only child of the well known Boston 
restaurateur of the same name, and a nephew of the late Albert 
Weber, died in that city on the 8th instant. Although he had 
been in feeble health for some time, his death was quite unex- 
pected. The funeral took place in Boston on Sunday. His 
mother died only about a year ago. 

....Kaps, the celebrated Continental pianoforte maker, in- 
directly pays a high compliment to the American skill in the 
manufacture of pianofortes by announcing, in red display let- 
ters, that to make his pianofortes ‘‘absolutely inimitable,” he 
has ‘‘adopted the celebrated Steinway repeating action.” This 
is a high compliment to the house of Steinway, and which is 
not undeserved by them.—Ausical Opinion and Music Trades 
Review. 








....The Anniversary Meeting of the London Society for 
Teaching the Blind, took place at St. George’s Hall, Langham 
Place, on June 7, the chair being taken by Lord George Ham- 
ilton. The general business-like proceedings of the day were 
interspersed with a selection of secular and sacred music pet- 
formed by the blind pupils, under the direction of their pro- 
fessional instructor, Edwin Barnes, the programme of which 
included the quartet, ‘‘ But thy loving mercy,” from Psalm 
xxiii, (by F. E. Barnes), Mozart's Motet, No. 2, ‘‘Splendente 
Te Deus,” and Mendelssohn’s part-song, ‘‘ The N ightingale,” 
all of which, to use the well known musician's phrase, ‘‘ went’ 
satisfactorily; but it is with much regret we observe that the 
choir is much diminishing in point of numbers, so that the 
want of power in the choral music was painfully apparent, 
There was no lack of all the delicacies of light and shade for 
which this choir has now long been celebrated, but we trust 
the talent and energy possessed by Mr. Barnes as a choit- 
trainer will soon have more scope for exercise. Professor 
Macfarren’s song, ‘‘I shot an arrow,” was introduced in the 
place of a two-part song, owing to the illness of one of the 
pupils. It was sung chastely and expressively by Miss Rose 
Leamen, Wallace’s sparkling pianoforte duet on airs from 
‘‘ L’Elisire d’Amore” was charmingly played by Miss Hannah 
and Mr. James Hawes; the national anthem concluding an 
altogether satisfactory performance.—Musical Opinion and 





a rush of magic light, and then cannot be held fast. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


[Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.] 











Chicago Music Company, Chicago. 

Across the Ocean, descriptive fantaisie .... .(piano)...... Edward Holst. 

This fantaisie is quite well written and some of the themes 
are pleasing enough. But as a descriptive piece it is very 
weak, the part in which the storm is endeavored to be depicted 
being especially so. The descriptive text may help the imag- 
ination, but the music rarely is in accordance with it. The 
fantaisie is not difficult. 


Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 





1. The Musical Writing Book....... 20... .0sseeeeeeeeee os H. G. Tiepke. 
>. The Tally Ho! galop..............¢..(Piaao)...........+ Thomas Baker. 
3. Tom, the Sailor.....++++e+eeeeeeeeeees (song) . ........ Pinsuti. 

4 New and Easy Method for the Parlor Organ.... ........ J. W. Deems. 


No. 1.—A really very excellent little book, by the use of which, 
a sound, practical knowledge of the elements of music may be 
obtained. The idea is so good a one that the book ought to 
be introduced into schools and families and should be used 
extensively by private teachers. It would take too much 
space to give a synopsis of what the author intends his work 
to accomplish and, therefore, we advise those interested to 
send for the book in question. 

No. 2.—Not much as acomposition, but the subjects have a 
fair relation to the title of the galop. Itis bright, lively and 
easy and will, doubtless, come to be popular. 

No. 3.—From this song we should judge that Pinsuti writes 
too much or, at least, writes to order. Some parts of it are 
rather melodious and effective, but the whole leaves the im- 
pression of the ‘‘manufacturing process” rather than as though 
it was the outcome of the soul’s inspiration. There are 
mistakes in the letterpress and music. 

No. 4.—A well graded instruction book, dealing plainly 
and copiously with the first rudiments of music. The selec- 
tions are very well made, generally suiting the character of the 
instrument. The pieces contributed by the author are above 
the average of such things. 


Ed. Schuberth & Co., New York. 


1. When, Iff Thine Eyes I Fondly Gaze........ (song).... .A. Wilhelmj. 
2, Gavotte, from “*Mignon’’.............++0.0e8 (piano)..... Thomas. 

3. Rencontre, Mazurka de Salon............... a, R. Kleinfelder. 
4. Shooting Star Galop. ............-+eeeeeeeeee © face ae 

s. La Belle Americaine, polka................. Fe Lceen bi 

6. a be 7 \‘gagedend (edition de salon).... " 

7. School of Velocity, Op, 299......-...+.+-+0- (piano) ....Czerny. 

8. School of Mechanism, Op. 120........ ....- 1 :wedus Duvernoy. 


No, 1.—Very beautifully written, although the melody is not 
likely to be much admired at first. The accompaniment has 
a melodious and elegant figure. This song appeals to those 
only whose taste has been cultivated. 

No. 2.—A clear-and correct edition of this favorite ‘‘ga- 
votte.” In its present form it can be used by the thousands 
who never dream of purchasing a complete opera score. The 
music is charming and piguant. 

No. 3.—The chief subject is rather rich in harmony and of 
a melodious turn, which will not fail to please the musically 
educated. The ‘‘Trio” is graceful and flowing, and is well 
varied towards the end of the movement. As a piece of mod- 
erate difficulty and more than ordinary worth it will be useful, 
and can be recommended to teachers. 

No. 4.—Bright as the star in whose honor it was composed. 
The first theme is a spirited one, if not highly original, and 
the ‘‘Trio” is of a smooth and melodious character. It will 
become quite popular with those who love the music that hath 
real vim, : 

No. 5.—One of the most elegant and taking works which 
Mr. Bial has given to the public. The motives are very grace- 
ful and tuneful, and will not pall upon the ear even by fre- 
quent repetition. 

No. 6.—The same as No. 5, only more difficult of execution 
and more artistic in its arrangement. Even professional mu- 
sicians will play this edition over with much pleasure, and 
will, no doubt, use it extensively among their scholars. It is 
very certain to become a standard favorite. 

No. 7.—A new and correct edition of Czerny’s well known 
and extensively used school of velocity. The whole get-up is 
calculated to make it become a standard edition, one which 
will be used in preference to very many inferior editions now 
tlooding the market. The engraving is large and clear. Of 
course the foreign method of fingering is used. This edition 
is revised and corrected by H. W. Nicholl. 

Vo. 8.—The first book of Duvernoy’s popular and much 
used studies, known as the school of mechanism. The notes 
have been engraved in the boldest and clearest style, and the 
proofs have been correctly read. The revision is the work of 
!1. W. Nicholl, as also the instructive annotations appended 

) each study. 











.... Karl Fink, Alfred Dolge’s principal traveling salesman, 

‘ issued the following schedule of his movements for the year 
January-March, 122 East Thirteenth street, New York; 
\pril-May, 132 Queen Victoria street, London, E. C.; June, 
ocpferstrasse 4, Leipzig; July, Brockett’s Bridge and Otter 
Lake Mills; August and September, 16 Rue de 1l’Evangilc, 
“sis; October, 3 Via Fieno, Milan, Italy; November, Inter- 
national Hotel, Boston; December, New York. 


/ “le Pre-aux-Cleres.” (26. 

EROLD'S opera, ‘‘ Le Pre-aux-Clercs,” was pro- 
duced at the Royal Italian Opera, London, on June 26. 

The £ra tells the story of author and opera as follows: Louis 
James Ferdinand Herold was born in Paris, November 28, 
1791, and became student of the Paris Conservatoire in 1806, 
where a cantata entitled ‘‘ Madame La Valliere” gained the 
grand prize. Visiting Naples, the composer produced in that 
city a two-act opera, ‘‘La Gioventu di Henrico Quinto,” which, 
however, Herold did not reproduce in his native land when 
he returned in 1813. In the following year a three-act opera, 
‘Les Rosieres,” was performed at the Opera Comique with 
success, and this was followed by another entitled ‘‘ La 
Clochette.” The next venture was in the music to a little 
comedy, ‘‘ Premier Venu,” in which a curious comic trio be- 
tween three men supposed to be half asleep, and partly sing- 
ing, partly snoring the music, made a great hit. He after- 
wards wrote ‘‘ Les Troquers” and ‘‘ L’Amour Platonique,” 
comic operas in one act; but, not getting on prosperously, 
Herold took the situation of accompanist on the pianoforte at 
the Italian Opera, and for three years wrote nothing. Again 
he appeared as a composer at the Opera Comique in 1823 
with ‘‘ Le Muletier,” which gained great popularity, and 
he afterwards joined Auber in writing the music of a 
little piece called ‘‘ Vendome en _ Espagne,” besides 
several other slight ones; but it was not until 1826 
that his opera ‘‘Marie,” in three acts, really gave Herold a 
reputation. The music of several ballets were also composed 
by him at this period. He hada failure in a three-act opera, 
“Emeline,” but in 1831 ‘‘Zampa” proved an extraordinary 
success, and was performed throughou: Europe. A _ short 
time after M. Herold contributed, with numerous other com- 
posers, towards the music of the ‘‘Marquis de Brinvilliers,” a 
sort of medley opera, which had some success in Paris. 
Whether it was the weight of his labors at the Opera, or the 
fatigue occasioned by composition, Herold found his health 
giving way. Still young, he might have arrested the progress 
of disease by repose and a change of climate; but nothing 
could persuade him to quit the theatre of his success, or to 
cease from his labors. In spite of all the remonstrances of his 
friends he continued to follow the line of life he had laid out 
for himself, and it was not until consumption had fatally un- 
dermined his constitution that he himself became conscious of 
alarm. The new management of the Opera Comique were in 
want of new operas, which it was necessary also should be 
ready in a short time. Herold had in his portfolio the score 
of the ‘‘Pré-aux-Clercs,” but to furnish it for bringing before 
the public required a degree of time, study, and prep- 
aration, which the situation of the theatre would not 
allow. Herold wrote off-hand an operetta in one act, 
which, though a trifle, shows the hand of a master. 
This last piece preceded a short time the production 
of his ‘‘Pré-aux-Clercs,” a werk of less vigor than his 
‘‘Zampa,” but not less happily conceived. It was his last 
effort, the composer dying at the age of forty in 1833. The 
following is the story: Marguerite, wife of Henry the Fourth, 
King of Navarre, and sister to Henry the Third, King of 
France, while detained at the Louvre as a hostage of peace be- 
tween the two sovereigns, is accompanied by J/sade/le de Mon- 
tal, a Bearnaise Countess. The charms of the young /sade//e 
soon win the general admiration of the French Court, and the 
dreaded swordsman Comminge, a colonel, and favorite of the 
King, pays special attention to her, and aspires to her hand. 
The King of Navarre, to recall his Queen, sends as envoy to 
the Louvre the Baron de Mergy, a young Bearnaise gentleman, 
whose fond affection for /sade//e, requited by the young lady, 
is favored by Marguerite, Mergy arrives at Etampes, near 
Paris, and, resting a while at Nicette’s inn, finds the place @ 4a 
Séte for the approaching wedding of Nicette and Girot, the host 
of the famous Pré-aux-Clercs in Paris. Here he meets Can- 
tareli, an Italian, Director of the Court festivities, tutor of 
deportment to /sade/ie and officer of the King’s Light Horse, 
who informs him of what passes at the Court concerning 
Tsabelle. Soon after Marguerite and Jsadbelle, being with 
the Royal hunting party in the neighboring forest, alight at 
the place where Marguerite comes to visit Nicette, her god- 
daughter. Here the two lovers meet after their long separa- 
tion, and their emotion raises suspicion in the mind of the 
pretender Comminge. Mergy, having exposed to the Aing his 
mission, meets with a refusal, and is informed that /sade//e 
shall wed Comminge. Therefore Marguerite, to prevent this 
detested match, plots with Vicette and the unwilling Canfare/ii 
to marry in secret /sadelle to Mergy, and procure their escape. 
The marriage is fixed to take place at the chapel of the Pré- 
aux-Clercs, simultaneously with that of Micette and Girot. 
Mergy during a masked ball has a secret meeting with Afar- 
guerite, to arrange for his wedding and flight. He, how- 
ever, encounters the hopeful Comminge, who, misled by Can- 
tarelli, believes there is some love intrigue between Afergy and 
Marguerite, Jokes and resentments follow, after which a 
challenge to fight a duel at the Pré-aux-Clercs. The follow- 
ing night MMergy secretly marries /sadelle at the chapel; 
then meeting Comminge in the grounds, they fight; 
Comminge falls, when Mergy and /saéedie, supplied with a 


passport, which Marguerite has compelled Canéarelii to obtain 
from the Avmg under false pretenses, leave Paris and fly to 
Navarre. 


....Mrs, Catherine Reichenbach, piano dealer of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has given a deed of trust for $1,000. 
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“Israel in Egypt.” 

HE Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace was 
brought to a close on June 25 by what, in the unani- 
mous opinion of all connoisseurs present, was one of the 
finest performances—possibly the finest—of ‘‘Israel in 
Egypt” ever heard. There is no work of Handel's, nor in- 
deed in the whole repertoire of music, so well fitted fur a 
monster festival as this. Of the thirty-nine numbers which 
it contains, twenty-eight are choruses, and it is no disparage- 
ment to the eminent soloists engaged on these occasions to 
say that by far the greatest effects produced in the central 
transept of the Crystal Palace are those made by the choral 
portions of the music. In ‘‘ Israel,” moreover, more than in 
any other of Handel's works, double choruses abound, and 
very remarkable effects are obtained by the antiphonal treat- 
ment of the vocal masses. It will suffice to refer to such 
numbers as ‘“‘He spake the word,” “‘He gave them hail- 
stones,” ‘‘ The horse and his rider,” and ‘‘ Thy right hand, 
O Lord,” as illustrations of this point. Nowhere else is it 
possible to realize these effects to anything like the extent 
which is done at Sydenham, because no other orchestra in the 
country allows the two choirs to be placed at such a distance 
from one another. The choruses were, on the whole, mag- 
nificently rendered. We referred last week to Sir Michael 
Costa’s alterations of Handel's text, and shall not again en- 
large on this painful subject, merely saying that some of the 
liberties taken with ‘‘ Israel” were even more unwarrantable 
and repugnant to every artistic feeling than those already 
commented upon. The solo music was excellently given by 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Anna Williams, Mme. Patey, 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Bridson, and Frederic King. Sir Michael 
Costa received an ovation at the close of the festival, which, 
as a conductor at least, he certainly fairly earned. We are 
glad to learn that the attendance compares favorably with 
that of previous festivals, upward of 79,000 persons having 

been present during the four days.—A shenecum. 





“* Harold en Italie.’ , 


HE central point of attraction, says the Atheneum, 
speaking of the last of the Ganz Orchestral Concerts, 
at least to musicians, was the announcement of Berlioz’s sym- 
phony, ‘‘ Harold en Italie,” a masterpiece to which the public 
seldom have an opportunity of listening. It was performed 
at the Crystal Palace in 1878, and was also given at St. 
James’ Hall last season under Mr. Ganz; but with these ex- 
ceptions it had not been heard in London since the composer 
himself conducted it at the New Philharmonic Concerts in 
1855. The work is essentially programme music, the idea 
being suggested by Byron's ‘‘Childe Harold,” and a sole 
viola being employed throughout the score as the representa- 
tive of the hero. The four movements of which the symphony 
consists are respectively entitled ‘‘ Harold in the Mountains— 
Scenes of Melancholy, Happiness and Joy,” ‘‘ March and 
Evening Prayer of the Pilgrims,” ‘‘ Serenade of the Mount- 
aineer of the Abruzzi to His Loved One,” and * Recollec- 
tions of the Scenes Preceding—Orgy of Brigands.” 

The form of the work is based on that of the classical sym- 
phonies, though with such important modifications of detail as 
to render the similarity by no means obvious without close 
examination of the music. The characteristics which strike 
the hearer most forcibly are the originality and wealth of the 
melodic invention, the remarkable boldness of the harmonies, 
and the rare beauty of the orchestration. In all these respects 
‘* Harold ” is a not unworthy companion of the ‘‘ Damnation 
de Faust.” The most pleasing and readily appreciable move- 
ments are the ‘‘ Pilgrims’ March” and the ‘‘ Serenade,” while 
the final ‘* Orgy of Brigands,” though of unquestionable power, 
seems in many parts to seek for truth of painting at the ex- 
pense of musical beauty. The performance of the symphony 
under Mr. Ganz deserves high praise, as being by far the most 
satisfactory rendering of an orchestral work which we have yet 
heard under his direction. The first and third movements 
were especially well played. The important and difficult viola 
solo was admirably rendered by Herr Hollander, one of the 
most finished artists now before the public. 





* ...Whoever saw Malibran as Desdemona will remember 
with what a newcharacter she invested the part. She appeared 
as quite a girl of sixteen, with a charm of innocence, affecting 
weakness and childish naitet/, mingled with outbursts of pas- 
sion and terror which sent a thrill of horror throughout the 
theatre. In the last scene where Ofte/le rushes upon 
Desdemona with upraised dagger, Pasta used to advance to 
receive the blow, conscious of her virtue and courage, but Mal- 
ibran would fly, quite beside herself with terror, from door to 
window for escape, liked a scared and terrified doe. On the 
evening of her ¢/éut when her father, as Oshe/le, seized her in 
the midst of her struggles and raised the dagger, the double 
character of artist and daughter so overcame her, and the sen- 
tence of death shone so plainly out of the eyes of her stern 
father, that she seized his arm as it descended upon her, and 
bit it until the blood came. Garcia gave a low cry of pain, 
which the audience mistook for one of rage, and the act came 
to an end amidst mad applause.—AMasic. 

....Rossini, being once invited by Napoleon III., to his box 
at the Opera, hesitated to take a seat while the Emperor was 
still standing. His Majesty at once settled the question of 
etiquette with these words, as polite as flattering, “No cere- 





mony amongst sovereigns, pray, M. Rossini.” 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 














steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ey- 
hibition. ~ 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. a 

















SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
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Be THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL FIRST-CLASS FACTORY IN THE WEST. 











HENRY F. MILLER, 


Grand, Parlor Grand, Upright, Square and Patent Pedal Upright 


PIANOFORTES 


TRIMPHANT.| EHave Won the Lead. 


- The only house which received this 
Centennial. 








supreme recompense for Pianos in the 
Main Exhibition Building. 


TWO AWARDS. 


Liebling, Sherwood, Adams, Galassi, 
Conly, Annie Louise Cary, Clara Louise 


USED BY ALL THE GREAT] Keliogg, Emma Thursby, Emma Abbott, 


Artists. 


ARTISTS. Papenheim, Marie oze, Remenyi, 
en &c., in Concerts in Boston 
and elsewhere. 








MORE THAN FIVE HUNDRED ; Used in the finest Concerts in the 
CONCERTS IN SEASONS 76-70. eading cities o the Jnited States— 
Concerts cai ate . ‘ » a e 29. Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Phila- 
. ONE HUNDRED CONCERTS} detphia, Pa.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cleveland, 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, ’79. O.—used with Grand Orchestra. 
Ss. aeaee says: ‘“‘I regard it as the 
. ' a » pees . " best.’”” Chas. R. Adams: ‘‘ They have 
PRONOUNCED THE BEST BY THE] po superior.” Mrs. Osgood; ** Superior 
LEADING ARTISTS OF TO-DAY. ] to all others.’ Similar words from 
Henry Mapleson, Carl Zerrahn, Sher- 
wood, &c. 


The Best. 











The success of the Henry F. Miller Pianos has led to the introduction of bogus Miller Pianos in 
various sections. The trade and the public are cautioned against such impositions. 


Warerooms and Manufactory, 611 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGAN 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements ! 

Sag 

Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
will have no other, (3§~Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


JH. &C. S. ODELL, RAV EN 
#PIANOS# 


Established 1829. 
The Best Upright Déade. 














Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 





including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 


Tubular Action. SPECIAL RATES TO DEALERS. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 
NEW YORK. ! Warerooms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. 
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THE MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE. 


<4 The Musical Wonder of the Age. 


The Orguinette is destined to be found in 
every household in the civilized world.—M. 


Guaranteed to give more satisfaction for 
the money than any other musical Instru- 
ment ever manufactured. Y. Zrade Journal. 


a Any one can perform on it 
without musical knowledge, 
producing the most soul- 
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the latest and most popu- 
lar airs, Sacred = music, 
Operatic airs, Hornpipes, 
Reels, Waltzes, Polkas. It 
is perfect in execution, sur- 
passing the most finished and 
highly educated performer. 
Excellentin tone, Simple in 
p principle, Durable in every 
% v HH i part, itis unlimited in its va- 
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riety of tunes, It isa marvel 
of cheapness and the KING 
of musical instruments. 


CABINET ORGUINETTE. 
Our Latest Departure. 


A Child Can Perform on It. 





Send for Catalogue. 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY, 
No. 831 Broadway, bet. 12th and 13th Sts., New York. 
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The Peer of any Make! Prices Extremely Low! 
AWARDED CENTENNIAL GRAND PRIZE MEDALs 
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Any one desiring to possess a good and cheap Piano, should not fail to purchase an 
ALBRECHT, musicians and experts prefering this make to all others, and thousands of them 
being used all over the country. Before buying elsewhere, these superior instruments should be 
heard, whose lovely tones, in harmony with their WONDERFULLY LOW PRICES, enchant and 
surprise buyers. Intending purchasers, not acquainted with the various makes, may in all con- 
fidence select from the stock of ALBRECHT & CO’S inimitable Pianos, being assured of 
honest and conscientious tréatment, as all customers receive a POSITIVE GUARANTEE FOR FIVE 
YEARS. 
47-SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST.“G 


ALBRECHT & CO.’S WAREROOMS, 


No. 610 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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—s0CK AND BUSKIN. 








_...Louis James and wife (Marie Wainwright) are at 


Nahant. 
_..-Adelaide Neilson’s San Francisco engagement was 
successful. 
_..‘* Hazel Kirke” continues to be a popular attraction at 

the Madison Square Theatre. 
....The companies now on the road from the New York 
variety theatres are doing well. 
_..-Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre was closed on 
Saturday night until further notice. 
_...Haverly’s colored minstrels continue to attract lovers 
of music and mirth to Niblo’s Garden. 
....A new play has been written by Habberton for Ben 
Maginley, who expects to star in it next season. 
_...Boucicault’s ‘Forbidden Fruit” was advertised for 
production at the London Adelphi on Saturday night. 
....The success of ‘‘ The Danites” at the London Globe 
Theatre is no less certain than it was at Sadler’s Wells. 


...-Henry E, Abbey, Mrs. Abbey, M. B. Kiralfy, and Mrs. 
Kiralfy arrived trom Europe, on Saturday, in the City of 
Berlin. 

....Louise Pomeroy is booked for Australia next season 
with Mr. Hayman as manager. After that she will play a sea- 
son in London, 

....Brussels has a new Eden Theatre, with a beautiful 
garden. It has just been opened, and is described as one of 
the finest theatres in Europe. 

....Robert Grau’s summer season at the Theatre Royal, 
Montreal, is reported to be successful. Egberts, Gleason, 
Whitcar, Ketchenn, Alliger and Wilson, and Mmes, Gleas- 
ford, Newbold, De Puy and Crolino are pleasantly spoken of. 

....Minnie Cummings is rehearsing her new play, ‘‘ Sus- 
pected,” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, with a view to its pro- 
duction with a strong cast on the rgth inst. The cast in- 
cludes Jennie Yeamans, Henrietta Irving, J. L. Edwards and 
others. 

...-Lilian Spencer, daughter of Dr. G. W. Spencer, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., has signed a contract with Max Strakosch for three 

years. She commcnces her starring tour at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, August 9, in a new play written expressly for her by 
Emma Schiff, entitled ‘‘ Norah’s Vow.” 

....Maude Granger’s new play, ‘‘ Two Nights in Rome,” 
purchased from the author, C. A. Gunter, will be produced 
at the Union Square Theatre on or about August 15. The 
play is spoken of as being a strong one. Miss Granger will 
star in the piece after four weeks in New York. 


....William B. Lomas, an English comedian who came to 
this country in the autumn of 1851 and made his déw/ at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, as Paddington in 
‘Dr. Dilworth,” died on Wednesday in his seventy-eighth 
year at the Edwin Forest Home in that city. He was buried 
on Thursday afternoon in Fairmount Cemetery by some of his 
old professional comrades. 

....The Dutch company of dramatic artists which has 
been playing has met with unqualified success. It took its 
farewell benefit at Drury Lane on the 23d ult., playing an act 
from ‘‘ De Kiesvereeniging van Stellendijk,” a one-act piece 
called ‘‘De Ledige Wiege,” an act from Dr. Mosenthal’s 
‘‘ Deborah,” the original of the popular ‘‘ Leah,” and a one- 
act piece, by Rosier Faassen, called ‘‘ Manus de Snorder.” 

....The Stewart family—consisting of R. Stewart and the 
Misses Doxy, Maggie, and Nellie Stewart, his daughters, are 
at present making a tour of the world with their specialties. 
It is the first native Australian troupe that has ever ventured 
abroad, and it has achieved more or less success in India and 
England. Itis expected here this week by the Anchor line 
steamer Victoria from London, and will appear in one of the 
theatres under the management of J. H. Haverly. 

....The Herald says: ‘‘ Great things are talked about for 
Niblo’s Garden during the coming season, where the spec- 
tacular drama will find a home under the management of 
Haverly and Gilmore. The traditions of the house, the re- 
sources of the stage, and the efficiency of the managers all 
point to success in that direction, as spectacle, whether con- 
nected with the drama or ballet, has always been well patron- 
zed in that establishment when liberally put on and well 
managed,” 


....The Dutch actors have taken their leave of us—they 
return to their own land with few spoils but with much 
vonor. Had they had the courage to stay a week or so longer, 
‘he great public would probably have proffered its money 
»rofusely at the doors of their entertainment, for the press 
has spoken with complete unanimity as to their merits, and 
he audiences have nightly increased and have been nightly 
“clting more fashionable, though they began by being terribly 
‘\n. Among the more intellectual playgoers the impression 

Dutch actors have made is so profound that we have little 
‘oubt that a well organized re-engagement of them on an- 
other occasion might be made thoroughly remunerative. For 

* time, however, they are lost to us—perhaps for a long 

*,—and with them the most unremittingly artistic entettain- 

ot that London has seen this season, Such an ensemble 


Is It an Irony? 
HAD just conducted, at the Dresden Theatre, the 


Faust.” In the second act, in the scene in Auerbach’s cellar, 


from poison in the kitchen,” exclaim, in chorus, Amen! 
A fugue for the amen ! 

Says Brander— 
A fugue decked in a choral guise, 
Something classic let's improvise ! 


of the rat’s song, and make a real scholastic, classic fugue on 


peat rapidly the whole word Amen, amen, amen, with tuba, 
ophicleide, bassoon and contrabass accompaniment. This 
fugue is written according to the most strict rules of counter- 
point, and in spite of the senseless coarseness of its style, and 
the impious, blasphemous contrast purposely established be- 
tween the expression of the music and the signification of the 
word amen, the habit of hearing these horrible caricatures in 
all classical works prevented the public from being shocked 
by it, and the harmonious whole, resulting from the succes- 
sion of notes in this scene, is applauded everywhere and on 
all occasions. 
Oronte’s sonnet at the first representation of the ‘‘ Misan- 
thrope.” 
After the pedale obligato and the final cadence of the fugue, 
Mephistopheles advances and says : 
In truth, good sirs, your fugue is very fine; 
Divine! 
One feels quite holy as one hears. 
Allow me to admire 
The learning deep that ev’rywhere appears, 
And moves one to religious tears— 
So well it speaks to pious ears 
The sentiments that true hearts still inspire, 
When at the Church's bidding e’er is heard, 
Their prayers all summed up in this final word. 
An amateur came to me between the parts. Evidently this 
recitative had set him thinking; for, approaching me with a 
timid smile, he said: 
“Your fugue upon 4 mex is an irony; is it not?” 
** Alas! sir, I fear so.” 
Was there a doubt about it!—Aer/ioz. 








Physics of Music. 


USIC exists not only in the lower, but also in 
the higher grades of creation. We laugh, and cry, 
and speak music. Everybody is more or less of a musician, 
though he knows it not. A laugh is produced by repeating in 
quick succession two sounds which differ from each other by 
a single whole tone. A cry arising from pain, grief, or bereave- 
ment, is the utterance of two sounds differing from each other 
half a tone. A yawn runs down a whole octave before it 
ceases. A cough may be expressed by musical intervals. A 
question cannot be asked without that change of tone which 
musicians call a fifth, a sixth, or aneighth. This is the music 
of nature. There is not a man who speaks five minutes with- 
out gliding through the whole gamut; only in speaking, the 
tones, not being protracted, slide imperceptibly into each 
other. In short, every sound of the human lip is loaded with 
music. 
‘* Music was part ofthe preparatory Pythagorean discipline. 
Aristides says, ‘ Music is calculated to compose the mind and 
fit it for instruction;’ Picus Mirandola, ‘ Music produces like 
effects on the mind as medicine on the body;’ Plato, ‘ Music to 
the mind is as air to the body;’ Homer, ‘Achilles was taught 
music in order to moderate his passions;’ Aulus Gellius, 
‘Sciatica is cured by music;’ Milton, ‘If wise men are not 
such, music has a great power and disposition to make them 
gentle;’ Chrysostom, ‘God has joined music with worship, 
that we might with cheerfulness and readiness of mind express 
His praise in sacred hymns; Bishop Horne, ‘ The heart may 
be weaned from everything base and mean, and elevated to 
everything excellent and praiseworthy, by sacred music.’ — 
From Lecture on Music by the Rev. Dr. Cumming. 
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...-Mr. Mapleson is having a discussion with the stock- 
holders of the New York Academy of Music, who want him 
to construct proscenium boxes for themselves, instead of ex- 
tra rows of seatsfor Mr. Mapleson. One thing is certain, as 
it is at present constructed, the house barely holds the cost of 
an average company, and the stockholders will have to dis- 
pense either with the extra seats for themselves, or with the 
not inexpensive co-operation of Christine Nilsson.—Zendon 
Figaro. 








....A young American prima donna, who has just arrived 
home from Italy, tells this pleasant story of herself, and laughs 
heartily over it. She says that American girls have all the 
titled lovers they want in Italy, and that she herself had seven- 
teenh offers, notwithstanding she regarded herself as an ordi- 
nary person, She had a curiosity to test her last lover, so she 
allowed him to call several times; and the count imagining 
that he could have everything his own way, finally said to her: 
“ Signora, how much money have you got?” ‘‘Well,” she 
replied, *‘ after all my debts are paid, I may have two and a 
half francs left.” She has not seen his courtship since.—Sos- 





‘ists nowhere else within the four seas.—London Academy. 


second performance of my legend, ‘‘La Damnation de 


the tipsy students, after singing the song of the ‘ Rat dying 


And they take up, in a more extended movement, the theme 


it, in which the chorus sing sometimes a a a a, sometimes re- 


This recalls to my mind the success of 


BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


ALLEN.—C. M. Allen and wife have decided to spend the 
summer at the Ocean House, Newport. 

Cary.—Edward A. Cary, of Boston. is spending a short 
time in Cleveland. 

Corsy.—Clara Colby has decided to spend a few weeks in 
the Catskills. 

DopwortH.—Harvey P. Dodworth intends to remain all 
summer in his Morrisania cottage. 

Dennis.—S. K. Dennis, the organist, is now in Europe 

Emerson.—L. O. Emerson is in Montrose, Penn. 

FootE—K Now.ton.—Arthur Foote, the well known mu- 
sician, was married last week in Boston to Miss Kate Grant 
Knowlton. 

Frost.—Flora Leone Frost now roams about the Catskills. 

Guercia.—A daughter of Signor Guercia (Principal Pro- 
fessor of Singing at the Naples Conservatoire) will, at an early 
date, make her début at the Opera House, Covent Garden, 
London. 


Harwoop.—J]. J. Harwood is now at his home in St. 
Albans, Vt. 

HEYMANN.—Carl Heymann, pianist, will make a concert 
tour next winter through Germany and Austria. 

Lanc.—B. J. Lang will spend a greater portion of the sum- 
mer at Lynn, Mass. 

Lencioni.—Signor Lencioni will remain at Manhattan 
Beach. 

Lussan.—Telie de Lussan has gone to Saratoga Springs. 

Makzo.—Signor Marzo has gone to ltaly for a few weeks. 

Micuets.—Ivan C. Michels may soon take a trip to the 
island of Jamaica. 


Moperati.—Signor Moderati is spending the summer in 
Italy. 
Newe._.—Oscar M. Newell is playing at the United States 


Hotel, Saratoga. 

Nirse.—Carl Niese, music publisher of Dresden, who wrote 
the German version of Boito's ‘‘Mefistofele,” has been created 
Knight of the Crown of Italy. 

OrtH.—The appointment of John Orth as one of the 
teachers of the Boston Censervatory, is very favorably referred 
to in musical circles of that city. 

Oscoop.—Geo. L. Osgood is now on the Continent. 

PaineE.—Professor J. K. Paine is spending the hot season 
at Rye Beach. 

Prasrk.—Alfred H. Pease is in Buffalo in the company of 
his father. 

Perkins.—H. S. Perkins will spend the summer partly 
among the lakes of the Northwest and his native hills of 
Vermont. 

Perry.—E. B. Perry, the blind pianist, is spending the 
summer in Medford, Mass. 
West was everywhere a success. 


His recent concert tour in the 


Rizzo.—G. Rizzo is now summering at Bridgeport, Conn 
RusseE__.— Helen Russell is now living in Portland. 
SCHIRMER.—Laura Schirmer will pass the summer at Ayer 
SHERWOOD.—Mrs. W. H. Sherwood is in Chicago, the guest 
of Mrs. Clarence Eddy. 

S1eHr.—Gustave Siehr, basso at the Court Theatre, Wies- 
baden, is engaged for next year at the Theatre Royal, Munich. 
Spitzwec.—Spitzweg, music publisher of Munich, has re- 
ceived the Order of the Italian Crown from the King of Italy, 
Tuursty.—Emma Thursby spends the season in Norway, 
at Ole Bull's house. 

Titton.—Misses Florence and Alice Tilton, daughters of 
Theodore Tilton, are now studying at the Stuttgart Conserv. 
atory. 

Van ZanptT.—Mlle. Van Zandt is in London attending the 
performances at Her Majesty's Theatre. 

Vetinc.—Miss Lulu Veling, daughter of the agent in Potts- 
ville for the Steck piano, is gaining a good reputation as a 
pianist. 

Wuitney.—S. B. Whitney has decided to summer at Wood- 
stock, Vt. 








....The fifth and last of Mr. Ganz’s orchestral concerts was 
given at St. James’ Hall on June 26. The programme included 
a new work by Saint-Saéns, the orchestral prelude to ‘Le 
Déiuge,” an oratorio or sacred cantata, which includes among 
other things a very graphic piece of instrumental writing de- 
scriptive of the Flood. In the prelude the aid of orchestral 
coloring is, on the other hand, dispensed with, the piece being 
scored for strings, including a solo part for the violin, ably 
played by M. Musin. It isan able piece of workmanship, 
and very melodious withal, and its reception was accordingly 
favorable. The composer was prevented by a slight accident 
from appearing on the platform, and Mr. Ganz conducted the 
piece instead. The chief feature of the performance was Ber- 
lioz's symphonic poem, ** Harold en Itale,” given at the Crystal 
Palace and at these concerts last year with much success. 
The rendering on Saturday was in many respects superior to 
that previously heard at St. James’ Hall, the first and third 





ton Home Journal. 





movements specially being excellent in every respect. —- Af asic. 
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Amusements. 


Professional Cards. 


D. L. DOWNING, 


CHAS. F. WERNIG, 
Leader.... Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, 








OSTER & BIAL’S CONCERT HALL, 
23d st., near 6th ave. 
RUDOLPH BIAL'S GRAND ORCHESTRA. 
Admission 25 cents. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
Py svastr's NIBLO’S GARDEN THEATRE. 
Unabated Success. Audiences Delighted. 
100—HAVERLY’S Gigantic Colored Minstrels—100. 


20 End Men. 40 jubilee Singers. Superb Orchestra. 
Every Evening. Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 


ETROPOLITAN CONCERT HALL, 

é Broadway, 7th ave. and 41st st. 2 
Only place of its kind. on this continent, and built 
especially for the introduction of 
POPULAR MUSIC. 

Elegant Café, Restaurant, Drawing Rooms &e. 
Splendid open air Terrace, 20 feet wide, extending en- 
tirely around the building, and forming a 


continuous 
PROMENADE FOUR HUNDRED FEET LONG, 
Mr. RUDOLPH ARONSON’S SUPERB 
ORCHESTRA, 

— FIFTY SELECTED PERFORMERS. — 
First introduction of European Popular Concerts, as 
performed by Strauss, in Vienna ; Arban, in 
Paris, and Keler Bela, in Berlin. 
Commencing every evening at 8 o'clock, 

_ Admission, asc. Private Boxes, $2 and $3 each. 


Ms eon SQUARE THEATRE, W. agth st. and 
Broadway. STEELE MACKAYE, Manager. 
* The handsomest theatre in the world.” 

The only theatre now open with its regular company. 
Perfect system of summer ventilation. Air passed 
over ice, 

— HAZEL KIRKE. — 

Mackaye’s double stage, which avoids tedious waits 
between acts. 

Every Evening at 8:30. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


B*3 YUM’S MUSEUM CO, CAPITAL STOCK, 
_} $3,000,000, Shares, $100 each. 

This company has been organized for the purpose of 
erecting a permanent Exhibition Building and Palace 
of Amusements on the present site of Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, which entire property has 
been purchased by this company, of which Mr. P. T. 
Barnum is the President and General Manager. 

Subscriptions are invited at par, by the undermen- 
tioned company for the unsold portion, viz., $1,750,000 
of the capital stock of the Museum Company, until 
july 15 prox., at noon, and will be received in even 

undreds in any amount. At that date the public sub- 
scription will be closed. The right is reserved to ad- 
vance the price after that date without notice. 


If the subscriptions received to that date shall exceed _ 


$1,750,000, the stock subscribed for will be allotted to 
the subscribers pro rata, 

Prospectus and further information will be furnished 
on application to the 
NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND anno WESTERN 

INVESTMENT CO., 31 & 33 Pine st., New York, 

Financial Agent for Barnum’s Museum Co, 
N USICAL FESTIVAL IN NEW YORK. 

: MAY, 1881, 

Everett House, Union Square, ( 
New York, June 6, 1880. ) 

A Musical Festival is to be held in the city of New 
York during the first week in May, 1881, under the 
auspices of the New York Oratorio and Symphony 
societies and the conductorship of Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch. ee ; 

Ladies and gentlemen desirous of joining the festi- 
val chorus are requested to communicate names and 
addresses to A. L. Train, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Musical Festival Commiitee, Everett House, ew 
York, upon the receipt of which information as to the 
regulations and conditions governing the chorus will 
be sent to those applying. Chorus classes will be 
formed in New York, brooklyn and other places. 

JOHN D. PRINCE, Chairman. 

G. Warren Dresser, Secretary. 


N&* YORK AQUARIUM, 
Open every Afternoon at 2, Every Evening at 8. 
Admission every afternoon and evening. ..... 25 cents. 





[This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical profession an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public, Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
$10 per year each.] 








i tcatpeb vette ccsseses sect 125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 
M. ARBUCKLE, 
ee eee Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 





RICHARD ARNOLD, 








VOIR s co cces cocccecces 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City, 
ARTHUR BENT, 

fo See eee ee 23 Union Square, N. Y. City. 
A. BERNSTEIN, 

Ee ae ..126 East rath st., N. Y. City. 
L. CONTERNO, 

eT tr 283 Ryerson st., Brooklyn. 


OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music..67 West sth st., N. Y. City. 





DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 








Leader of Orchestra..... 145 East agth st., N. Y. City. 
T. R. DEVERELL, 
Ee | eee 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn 


W. MALMENE, 
Mus. Bac. Cantab., has resigned his position as In- 
structor of Vocal Music in Washington University, 
St. Louis, which he held for the last eleven years. An 
engagement as musical director of a vocal and 
orchestral society (English or German), a good organ- 
ist mF tegen or music teacher in a prominent school 

€ 








would be accepted...............Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
H. B. DODWORTH, 

ME BOONE. 5006 0 sreens 5 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 
F. W. EISNER 

PRD states civavdonsccsvenes 104 Fourth st., Brooklyn. 
P. S. GILMORE, 

ne SOO cancdinecased 61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 


ECLECTIC GLEE CLUB, 
[Eight Male Voices.]} 
Musical Director........ ALBERT S. CASWELL, 
Address 
A. ALEXANDER, Manager, 
98 First Place........ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


C.S. GRAFULLA, 


Band CanOe ..6scexsscsed 83 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


FRANK WILLIAMS, 


315 W. Nineteenth st., N. Y. City. 





~ EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. 











Band Leader........... ..«.71t Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ANTHONY REIFF, JR., 

MBS Udi vedtira skids ssa 246 West arst st., N. Y. City. 
G. REUTER, 

Violin ints badvawiwds séecced 82 Second ave., N. Y. City. 
JULIUS RISCH, 

ie Pecan nd, srtteeeeeees 34 Bond st., N. Y. City. 
A. SORTORI, 

NE xcike shape. saveneenas 17 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 





ADOLPH SCHMIDT, 











WB cs teveceasiy chan. ...343 East oth st., N. Y. City. 
WM. E, SCOTT, 

Violin. retteeeteeee cereeee 34 South rst st., Brooklyn. 
F. SIMON, 

I. ac ateinenis tht + nn tides Maeda’ Fordham, N. Y. 
EDWARD LEFEBRE, 

a RS 129 Tenth st., South Brooklyn, 








EMIL MOLLENHAUER, 




















VOD, 50d i olds. divide 608 1o Union Square, N. Y. City. 
ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 

Conductor...... — Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 
F. LETSCHE, 

Trombone... steeeeeee eens 318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 
JOSEPH ELLER, 

ee eee See 61 Eighth st., N. Y, City. 
J. PFEIFFENSCHNEIDER, 

Double Bass... ........ gt St. Marks place, N. Y. City. 
EDWARD BOEHNIG, 

| NER ee wigeksaaees 45 Third st., N. Y. City. 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 

Band Master vepteeseeeeseens 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 
C. SOMST, 


I a ee 45 Third st., N. Y. City. 





JOSEPH TRIGG, 


eee er rer re 147 Smith st., Brooklyn. 





ROBT. WARD, 
ne Srcaacaea jor West aoth st., N. Y. City. 





ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 


Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





J. F. BRIEN, 
eae New York Mirror, 12 Union Square, N.Y. City. 
Miss HELEN BLYTHE, 


Leading Lady, Daly’s Theatre, Season 1880-81. 








G. WEIGAND, 











CARBON ioinnncessccvecescesi 23 East roth st., N. Y. City, 
F. W. ZANLIG, zo 

RMN 5.5 ingss2ddipen ones 118 East 13th st., N. Y. City, 
E. BERNHARD, 

WS cinta... advakinnll 213% Sixth st., N. Y. City. 
ALOIS FREUND, 

Violin. .........20000- 0200s 182 Second ave., N. ¥. City. 





HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet engagements add 
J. Howarp Foore, 31 Maiden Lane, N. Y, City. 


ERNST GRILL, 7 


























Violin..... Skindhhtan tans 695 Second ave., N. Y. City, 
J. B. HAMMA, ' 3 

an ey seeteee -103 Third st., N. Y. City. 
JOSEPH HELFRICH, 

Violin. teeta seeeteeeeeeeeeees 108 First st., N. Y. City, 
THOMAS JOYCE, 

Violin......... Ss wcseddisels 72 Monroe st., N. Y. City. 
JACOB KOHL, 

ME Scackdtcns nose Gowataet 14 Eighth st., N. Y. City, 
JOHN LEE, 

MR he: Kae sieeevcnene Nesdodseddonsinse Paterson, N. J, 
HENRY STOLL, 

Us nic ccck 6. des vevegu 309 East roth st., N. Y. City, 





JOHN C. FILLMORE, 
Pianoforte, Organ and Theory, 
Milwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 
Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men, 
202 W. Twenty-third st., N. Y. City. 


JULIAN FRANCISCO, 


Primo Tenore.............. Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


J. LEVY, 
Cornet Soloist, care of Steinway & Sons, Steinway 
Hall, N. Y. City. 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre, 
Care of E. Kenneppy, 481 8th st., N. Y. City. 


ELMA DELARO, 


Norcross Opera Company...... New York Aquarium. 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 E. 24th st., near Madison square, 























GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth st. Theatre. 


PURE FIRST CLASS TENOR IS OPEN 
for an engagement in either Catholic or Prot- 
estant Church. Best of references. 
Address RELIABLE, 
Musical Courier Office, 74 Duane St., New York. 











—_— 


CARL FISCHER, 


26 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


Jmporter and Publisher of Sheet, ()rchegtra, and Pand Music, 


MUSIC FOR ANY COMBINATION OF INSTRUMENTS. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS Wholesale and Retail. 





Italian Strings a Specialty. German and French Silk Strings. 


Sole Agent for United States for the world-renowned Cheap Edition Bremen and Dresden Dance and 
March Albums. 


9 Insts. 14 Insts. 
12 Round Dances.......... sat >.75 ™ .00 
24 Round Dances........ jeve ae, Soe 1.75 


9 Insts. 14 Insts. 
8 Marches >.75 gees 
6 Quadrilles... 1.45 1.75 





te" SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUES, 





cC.A. ZOEBISOCH & SONS, 


46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Also * Besson,” “Courtois’’ and “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 


AND IMPORTERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


French, German and 
Italian 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS osccceic eens. 


Depot for C. F. Martin & Co.’s Celebrated Guitars 





Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 


nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. B. 


Coupa, Mr. 


Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Mr. 


Chas. De Janon, Mr. H. Whips Mr. Napoleon W. Gould. 


Genuine ‘ Meyer” Flutes an 


Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers. 








a ut 
CHICAGO: 
ISS & 19) State St. 


Established 1868. 


so 


| 
| 
mt 





nd and 0 





Piccolos, “ Berteling’’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “‘Rogers” 





FAFA AFFAFFOCASFOOUVVVIVOVUVICUVLCUMDEOECVUCUVUEOECEOUCCUEEUBEABEOG¢EOBOEOECEGCEELEGEEL 








NEW YORE: 





J. HOWARD FOOTE, («22% 
chestral Insta 


ments 





AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


BY APPOINTMENT—U.S. Acenr for ANTOINE COURTOIS’ (Paris) ConNgE1S AND A 
for the MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE. _ U. S. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS, GENERAL AGEN 


Accent for the TILTON Parent Gurrars. 


VIOLIN STRINGS 


(B” The Oldest Wholesale House in the line in New York. 


Sort 


ImMpoRTER of the Genuine CREMONA 


also, of the best Russian Gur Srrincs made in Saxony. 


CAL 


OTHER SPECIALTIES— Manufacturer of Lint Piston, and Rorary VALVE BAND INSTRU- 
MENTS, Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Patent Guitars. 
BOXES, GERMAN ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER- 
Y TINAS, ARTIST VIOLINS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine Ovp Viotins, &c. 


The best qualities of MUSI- 


Catalogues mailed Free to any address, 








is Ls 
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ORGAN NOTES. 


~ [Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the 8 attention it demands.] 











.. The organ n of the ‘ * Basilique de Québec” ” has ‘rely 
undergone considerable repairs. 

_,..Louis Mitchell, organ builder, Montreal, has finished a 
fine instrument for the pupils’ chapel in the Convent of the 
RR. SS. of the congregation N. D., at Villa Maria. 

__,.Eusébe Brodeur has presented to the Sisters of the Hotel 
Dieu of St. Hyacinthe, a fine organ of fifteen stops. The open- 
ing of the instrument took place on the fifth of July. 

..Gustave Gagnon, organist of the Basilique de Quebec, 
has recently written a mass, which was performed at the late 
It pleased musicians exceedingly. 


Canadian national féte. 
_.General musical demoralization will be evident when 
choirs meet again and for work, however physically each 
member may have benefited by the holiday they eagerly wait 
or. 
_.A short time ago, Hook & Hastings, of Boston, cele- 
brated, with an excursion and picnic, the completion of their 
one thousandth organ, their workmen taking part in the same. 
This instrument is destined for the oldest church in Washing- 
ton, Christ Episcopal Church. 

..A subscription has been commenced for the purpose of 
erecting a new organ in Canterbury Cathedral, at a proposed 
cost of $15,750. The present organ is supposed to have been 
built in 1661, and although it has been ‘‘ rebuilt” and added 
to on several occasions, is still a very imperfect and inferior 
instrument. 

..What recks the organist of the swell of the organ when 
he sees the swell of the ocean? The former he uses himself for 
ten months of the year; but the latter, although it is the true 
perpetual motion, he only can see and enjoy for a fractional 
part of the time which elapses from one birthday to another. 
Wise is he then for leaving the swell of the finite for the swell 
of the infinite. 

....Sir George Elvey, Mus. D. (organist of the Chapel 
Royal, Windsor), Dr. J. F. Bridge (Westminster Abbey), Dr. 
Chipp (Ely Cathedral), Messrs. Walter Macfarren, G. A. Os- 
borne, George Riseley (Bristol Cathedral), and Signor Schira 
acted as examiners at the higher examinations for musical 
diplomas and certificates at Trinity College, London, which 
commenced July 7 

..The second of the Trocadéro concerts was remarkable 
for M. Guilmant’s masterly interpretation of Handel’s Seventh 
Concerto in B flat, the most interesting of those as yet played. 
The last movement, a dourrée, was encored. Considering the 
shortness of all three movements, M. Guilmant might have 
repeated it in its entirety, if only for the sake of the exquisite 
Largoe piano, The effect of the first piece, an organ sonata 
by Mendelssohn, was much spoilt through the noise made by 

unpunctual people creaking and rustling into their seats. All 
doors should be closed at the commencement, and kept closed 
till the end of each piece. M. Guilmant gave also an ‘‘ Adora- 
tion” of his own composition, a most likeable ‘‘ Fantaisie” in 
A minor, by Lemmens, and a quaint and interesting ‘‘ gig- 
fugue” by Buxtehude, all of which elicited adequate applause. 
The only other noticeable item in the programme was that di- 
vine inspiration, the Adagio from Mozart’s Quintet in A, ad- 
mirably played by the clarinetist, M. Turban, accompanied 
by M. Colonne’s orchestra. 
“Table of Exports and Imports. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER. ] 

XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 

port of New York for the week ended July 13, 


1880: 





















































OrGaNS. | Pranorortes. Mus. Insts. 
To Wuere Exporrep. — —_——— | - 
No. Value. No. ‘Value. | Cases, | Value. 
Brome... sc: sseacacnes 40 $2,400. es 
Central America...... a get $860 
Glasgow... .isetehes 5 204) .. eebel eee 
Hamburg... « .0. seems I 250| .. coeel sj ccdel See 
Liverpool....ssdseeee 31; 3,100) 5 2,500 25) $450 
Rotterdam. ..iscesssts 6 500) .. bo cbtrameePis coe 
U.S. of Colombia..... 2 200! 1 400] .... 
Venezuela.. «ees 068 ‘iced ue oe 480} ... 
beseniien } — 
Totals. «ascot 85| $6,654) $4.240| _25| $450 
IMPORTS. 


Musical instruments, 59 caseS........-++ ++++-Value. $7,867 


EXPORTS FROM BosTON 
For the week ended July 9, 1880. 


Orcans. | Pianoronras. Mus. Insts. 








To Were Exprortep. 
































No.| Value. |No.| Value. | Cases. | Value. 
England, ics <cswne oo] 33]  Qgas} .-] weee 
Totale.cc<0s.0000nkee 13} $925] -- oceen tea 
IMPORTS. 
‘iano from England.......... Okwse CU en Eee value. $866 
Musical instruments. .........000-eeees ile ae Wee aon” ae 
Tomi cca PPO eT ee 


South Wales Eisteddfod. 


S the time for this great‘annual meeting rolls on, 

the greater and more evident becomes the public interest, 

and there is do doubt that this year’s festival at Swansea, on 

August 4, 5, and 6, will prove a decided success. The ar- 

rangements are most complete, and only fine weather will be 
required to bring in the teeming thousands of excursionists. 

There is no doubt the committee lost an amount of admis- 
sion money at its last meeting through the inadequate arrange- 
ments for admitting the public; but this year it is guarding 
against this evil, and the accommodation will be much more 
complete, A spacious pavilion is being erected in Burroughs 
Square (the place where the great Eisteddfod of 1863 was held), 
the cost of which will be about £900; but arrangements have 
been made between the committee and Mayor of Swansea for 
the use of the building for the British Association meetings 
(to be held in August also), which will greatly reduce the lia- 
bility of the committee. The pavilion will contain an orchestra 
at one end capable of accomodating 350 performers, and a 
platform at the other end for the competitive choirs and bands. 

There is not so much anxiety attached to this year’s gathering 
respecting its pecuniary success, inasmuch as the committee 
was enabled to carry ona balance of £200 from the last festival, 
and have secured subscriptions towards the forthcoming 
amounting to about £150, which, together with a guarantee 
fund of eighty guineas, gives it a working capital of(roughly 
speaking) £400; indeed, some of the more ardent of the com- 
mittee affirm that the first day's receipts will cover the whole of 
the Eisteddfod expenses, and that by the close of the proceed- 
ing they will possess a surplus amounting to over £1,000. Let 
us hope they may not be disappointed, and that the committee 
may be able to carry out its desire and intention of establish- 
ing a Welsh Musical Scholarship at the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Gladstone has been invited by the secretary to preside over 
one of the three day meetings, but has expressed his thanks 
for the flattering invitation, declining on the ground of press- 
sure of engagements, together with advanced age. 

The accompanists will be D. Bowen (Dowlais) and W. 
Samuel (Landore). Taleisin James, R.A.M., is to be princi- 
pal harpist, and the band will be under the leadership of G. € 
Woodward (Gloucester). 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the chairman of com- 
mittee, David Rosser, and the general secretary, Rhys T. 
Williams, both of whom have heen most indefatigable in the 
discharge of their onerous duties, and in their efforts to pro- 
mote and insure the success of this great undertaking.— 
Musical Opinion and Music Trades Review. 


Frederick Paulding. 


HE New York correspondent of the London Zra 
suys of Frederick Paulding, who at the time of the 
writing was playing in ‘‘ The Love of His Life” at the Union 
Square Theatre: ‘‘Mr. Paulding, though only twenty-one 
years old, has made for himself a strong and enduring place 
in the profession, which I am convinced, with study and care 
and the removal of some vicious faults of mannerism, he will 
adorn. Starting out as an amateur, he has become a full- 
fledged professional. It must be confessed that his acting is 
somewhat uncven. Personally, though, he seems-well fitted 
for the stage. His presence is graceful and manly, his voice 
expressive and musical, and in this particular reminds one 
of Edwin Booth. He reads very well, and clearly shows that 
he is a student. Hard, unremitting toil—drudgery of the 
most forbidding description (such is the actor's lot who 
wishes to excel)—will make him what he is ambitious to be— 
a finished artist. He is, | am told, a relative of Mr. Henry 
Irving.” 











.. The original home of the gypsies is Western Hindustan. 
They migrated to Europe between the twelfth and fourteenth 
centuries. Having been for some centuries in Turkey, they 
came to Hungary about the year 1400. They made, it is sup- 
posed, their first appearance in England in the year 1480, 
They are now spread in small hordes, not only through most 
European countries, but they have also crossed the Atlantic, 
and are met with in Brazil and other countries of America. 
Their talent for music is renowned; especially in Hungary and 
Roumania, where they are often professional musicians; and 
the instrumental bands perambulating these countries are fre- 
quently entirely made up of gypsies, who play the wild and 
characteristic national tunes of the Magyars and the Walla- 
chians. In Russia they excel as vocal performers, and in Spain 
the gypsy singers and instrumentalists of Andalusia entertain 
the people with the Bolero, Fandango, and other Spanish na- 
tional tunes. However, they are not only remarkable as per- 
formers, but are also composers.—Car/ Engeé. 

..A month or two back we gave a description of the land- 
ing of an American organ (the gift of the Queen) at Pitcairn, 
and of the honest delight of the islanders on the receipt of the 
present. We were in doubt as to what amount of musical 
lore might have been traditionally handed down by the rugged 
crew of the “Bounty.” Our chatty old friend, Notes and 
Queries, now informs us how that a Mr. Carleton, in or about 
the year 1850, was able to requite the hospitality he received 
when shipwrecked on the island, by giving the population in- 
struction in vocal music, in which they made remarkable 


progress. Happy islanders, who have no newspapers, musical 
or otherwise, to read, and whose existence, removed from the 
toil and turmoil of civilization, ought to be one unbroken 





charm !—Afusical Opinion. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA. 


(Band news from all parts of the country is solicited for publication | in 
this column. Any items of interest concerning bands and orchestras, en- 
eagement, changes, &c., will be acnepenbte. ] 


-Reeve's Band, of Providence, played recently at the 
commencement exercises of Bates College. The same band 
began a series of concerts at Nantucket Beach on July 12. 





.-At the Royal Botanical Society's /¢#% in Lendon, on 
June 16, the band of the Royal Horse Guards, under the di- 
rection of Charles Godfrey, played Lillie Albrecht'’s March, 
** Honneur et Gloire,” and a new idyl/e, ‘‘Amour Inquiet,” by 
the same composer. 

-A Boston paper says that the New York Seventh 
Regiment Band will play on the elegant portico of the hotel 
at Capon Springs, Hampshire county, W. Va., this summer. 
New Yorkers are laboring under the delusion that this band, 
better known as Grafulla’s, is playing on the Iron Pier at 
Coney Island. 

-+..-The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
auspices of the St. Andrew's Choral Society, of Toronto, 
gave a concert at the Horticultural Gardens Pavilion, in that 
city, on Friday evening, July 9. The orchestra numbers 
eight first violins, six second violins, three violas, three 
cellos, three double basses, two flutes, two clarinets, two 
oboes, two bassons, two cornets, three horns, two trombones, 
one tuba, one tympanii, and drum and side instruments. 
The conductor is Henri Appy. The following was the pro- 
gramme: 


1. Overture—‘* William Tell”. ..............00000. Rossini 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. 


2. Aria—‘'In Native Worth” (from ‘'Creation”).....Haydn 
Dr. Mandeville. 
3. Andante and Finale—** Italian Symphony”. Mendelssohn 


Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. 
4. Sacred Cantata—‘* Lauda Sion”........... Mendelssohn 
Miss May Marsh, Miss Dick, Dr. Mandeville, Mr. 
Schuch and St. Andrew's Choral Society, 


BS. Deo—=** SesORGe vc o's cc 0 occ ctunie anetiiea’ . Koppitz 
G. H, Haass (French horn) and A, T. Wells (flute). 
6. Piano Suolo—‘* Reminiscences of Scotland”. ...Moscheles 
Mrs. C. S. P. Cary and Orchestra, 

e Ca. ** Tie Capen... vedenscccout Pinsuti 
7. Part Songs— 4 6. ** The Sands of Dee”....... Macfarren 
(By request.) St. Andrew's Choral Society. 

8. Overture—‘' La Dame Blanche”......... .. Boieldieu 


Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. 
g. Chorus—‘‘ Oh, Hail Us, Ye Free" (trom ‘‘Ernani”), Verdi 
St. Andrew's Choral Society. 





SO. pe alta ** CaeGeG dil nce nc census seeeuen ue . Strauss 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. 
**God Save ihe Queen.” 
New Patents. 
Note.—Copies of specifications of patents will be supplied from this 


office for twenty-five cents per copy. 
No. 229,271, Music Stand.—James W. Pepper, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
No. 229,287. 
Tracy, Macon, Ga. 


Indicator for Pianos and Organs.—Daniel D. 

No. 229,313, Music Leaf Turner.—Angelo Heilprin, New 
York, N. Y. 

No. 229,365. Method of Marking the Keys of Keyboards 
for Musical Instruments.—Jane B. D. Black, Green Hill, 
Tex. ¥ 

No. 229,369. Reed Organ.—John C. Briggs, Boston, Mass., 
assignor to the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company, same 
place. 

No. 229,370. Spring for Organ Valve.—John C. Briggs, 
Boston, Mass., assignor to the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
Company, same place. 

No. 229,379. Music Chart.—James W. Chambers, Baltimore, 
Md. 
No. 229,545. 

Music.—John C. McClain, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Apparatus for Ilustrating the Principles of 


No. 229,554. Music Leaf Turner.—Abraham Ramseyer, 


Lima, Ohio. 
No, 229,605. 
Mass. 
No. 229,622. Music Stand.—Eben B. Mansfield, Malden, as- 
signor of one-half of his right to Osceola A. Whitmore, 
Boston, Mass. 


Reed Organ.—George L. Grout, Worcester, 


DESIGN. 
No. 11,856. Pianoforte Case.—C, F. Theodor Steinway, 
New York, N. Y. Term of patent 14 years, 
TRADE MARK. 

No. 7,958. Organs, Pianos, and Melodeons.—Geo. P. Bent, 
Chicago, Ill. ‘‘ The representation of a crown.” 
DRO 

A The production of Verdi's ‘‘La Forza del Destino,” at 

Her Majesty's Theatre, afforded an opportunity for the début 

of one of Mr. Mapleson’s new-comers, Mme. Marie Louise 

Swift, who hails from the New York Academy Of Music. As 

Leonora (the unhappy heroine in the somewhat tragic melo- 

drama) Mme. Swift made a not unfavorable impression. She 

has a good stage presence and a true soprano voice of con- 

siderable range and power. In the solo, ‘Face pace,” she 








was at her best, and once or twice reminded one of Mlle. 
Tietjens, when this much lamented queen of song sang in the 
work as it was produced by Mr. Mapleson at Her Majesty's 
in 1867. On that occasion Mr. Santley filled the ré/e of Don 





Carlo,— Music. 
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THE COURIER. 











Fort Wayne Organ Co.) "sien |"22522" "noe ms | 9 POR ARED 


— Lowest in Price. 





FORT WAYNE, IND. 


2” Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


Highest in Merit.— 





Orchestral Organs 
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—+~GRAN D+ 
SQUARE #6 UPRIGHT, 


Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 








Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 





Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, \¥5 








GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid hae novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. |Oth and 1 Ith Aves. 





WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 









~ Patented June 27, 18773} 
ae { ree 1878. ; 


= The National Musical 
ITI 


THE PATENT NATIONAL ACCORDEON, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


FOURTH AVENUE, Bet. 166th & 167th Sts. NEW YORK. 


hie > Dec. 31, 18 
June 12, 1880. 


Instrument Mis. Co, 
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Is making 100,000 a those splendid hae SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HALF-PRICE. 





are the only Ha.r-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. | 


Call and see them at KS*THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AVE, New York. J 











Ke THE BEST KNOWN.24 


A, Mow and Superior Organ 
JT. M. PELTON, 


(Late of Peloubet, Pelton & Co.) 
rT? FR ESULT ot years of 


experience as 





manufacturer: Unap- 
| proached as to Voicing 
| and Tuning, Smooth- 
| ness, Delicacy and 
Power. Superior in De- 
. sign, Workmanship and 
al =. — va “ = DA Finish. The Best for 


Chat ey CO a ky Dealer and Buyer. 


PRICES LOW. 


| (@” Send for a Catalogue. 


TRY THEM. 


ALSO, 


PIANOS 


Grand, Square and 
Upright, 


a Superior in Quality and 





Y Low in Price. 


Warerooms, No. 3 Union Square, New York. 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—-Grand, Square and Upright— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 








a 
—~<$) Established in 1657 
Dincl-anaae —————— 


J. W. BRACKETT, 


GC = x N D. —Manufacturers of — 





—— 


[/pright © Square 


PAHOA, 


Pe nt Pl . 
Upright Pianofortes , ama 
a Specialty. | 


WAREROOMS ‘AND FACTORY, 


581 Washington Street, BOSTON. 





PIANOFORTES, 


First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
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THE COURIER. 














wareroonis 37 E. 23d St. 


» GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
ae 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 


f UARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
| <a mean Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St. New York. 
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————— 
\ —ESrABLISHED 1854.— ” 2 
\ GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented July, 1872, and 
/ | Nov., 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic action frame, cast - one piece (patented wy ‘ 


May, 1877, and March, 1878), which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 





——8THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.® 
Factory and Yarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GILDEMEESTER &CO, 


(Successors to T. L. WATERS.) 
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* * 
\*| ALL FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENTS. {*| 


2 FULLY WARRANTED TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogues. Special Rates to Dealers. 


GILDEMEESTER & CoO., 14 E. 14th St., New York. 


ye General Agents for the Shoninger Celebrated — for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 














ALFRED DOLGE, 





PHILADELPHIA, 1876, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Felts and Sounding Boards, Pianoforte and Organ Materials. 


132 Queen Victoria St., E. C. 2 East Thirteenth Street. 


VIENNA, 1873. PARIS, 1878. 


Toepfer Strasse, 4 








Grand, Square Square 

and U * Gud Upright 
=e . G ild Pi q are famous for great nicety «nd durability of 
ll l us: pot unship, and fine tone qualities." — /esr- 
Guild Pi ‘we recommend as being in every r aepees re- 
anos ; liable and satisfactory."—-Oliver Ditson & Co 
ild Pi Dene _ ‘pe tucson of musical mechanism.” — 

ll anos Pr Journa 


Guild Pianos aie LESS cones than any other Pianos 
nett Prices extremoly Low. Send for Catalogue. 


—— ee ee 


GUILD, CHURCH &CO., Warevooms & Factory, 682 Wasbington St., Boston, U.S.A. 


Manufacturers, Boston, Mass, Also Boston Warerooms for the Celebrated Palace Organs. 


























IVORY 





\ S= To Pianoforte, Organ and Key Makers. | 
MASON J. MATTHEWS, | : V O - Y 
Agent for STEPHEN STAIGHT, London, Eng. + 


has for sale a few hundred sets each of Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 Ivory, which he will sell cheap. 


Apply at Warerooms of THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY, 831 Broadway, New York. 














HORACE WATERS & CO. 





Cor. West Street, 





STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


116 GANSEVOORT STREET, 


—Established in 1856— 


United States Organ 





rand, Square and Ypright Pianotorte Actions, waacecy « mavmonn. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


¢@” SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 





Pianos and Organs 


BEST MADE. 


Tone, Workmanship and 
Durability Unsurpassed. 





MPORTANT NNOUNCEMENT. 


— & 
Wanted, Illustrated Catalogues | 7 Musical Editors, Dealers, Com- 
Free. positors, and to AU Who Write. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
CHORAL, 826 Broadway, N. Y 


WM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
260-262 W. 28th St, near 8th Ave. 


Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and special 


ventions. Orders promptly executed at very reason- : demand for a cheaper Writing Ma- 











‘tie rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., please 5 , 
adress or apply at the factory. chine has induced us to make a large 


JARDINE & SON, ORGAN BUILDERS, reduction in the prices of our Type- 
List oF our 318 & 320 E. 39th st. | “titers. No one, with much writing to do, 

Largest Grand 2 : af e ‘ 
rey It sneediess for ustocal) | 2” afford to be without this instrume nt, which 
th Ave. Cath., N, LY., 4 | attention to the generalex- | Can be used at sight by anyone, and with lit- 

{ ul : 
S peomes Ch. “ cellence of our work.asour | tle practice will enable a person to write 
Fin, mecenta, vast and successfu. busi- | twice as fast as with a pen. It is durable, 
Fitth voklya Tate Ch.“ ness of fiftyyears manifest- bl A de It i sod tie hove 
k yn Tabernacle, ly proves. We invite the pore - and clean. it ah operate y keys, 
fullest inspection of our like a piano. Several copies may be taken at 

large factory and of aut | one writing. (49" Send stamp for circular. 


sburg Cathedral, 
the instruments now giv- E. REMINGTON s SON S, 


ile Cathedral, 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 


} 


Vwrewse ee 


st P res. . Philadelphia, 3 
bas M. E, Brooklyn 3 3 
( San Francisco, " . 
tCh. New Orleans, 3 ing the highest satisfaction 


Sacred Heart, Brookl;..3 throughout the country. 















HUTCHINGS, PLASTED & CO, | WM. H. DAVIS & SON, 


fihurch frgan fuilders Church Pipe {}raans 


WORE GUARANTEED. 40 DOWNING STREET, NEW YORK. 


Specifications furnished on application. ~ 
ALSO MANUPACTURERS OF 


FACTORY, NORTH GOVE AND CAMBRIDGE STS..| C>.--% and Chapel Organs 
OF ALL SIZES AND STYLES. 


Circulars and Catalogues giving full Description 
Furnished upon Application 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, | 


Established 1847. | Special Attention paid to Revoicing. 


READING. -uass.,| UNPARALLELED SUOCESS 
SYMONDS’ IMPROVED 


Organ Pipes ORGAN PIPES. 


The very best made in every respect. 











A specialty made of furnishing the HIG MEST | 
crass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 


Is also prepared to furnish the best quality | Address SAM’L C. SYMONDS & C0O., 
27 Beach Street Salem, Maas. 


Business Ouadrupled din Four Months. A 
le ritical Examination of their Merits invited. 


of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 
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THE GOURIER. 


WEBEE , PIANO. 


he w nderful Official Re . e 
Complete Triumph. | ee en ee intos Oomtennar cred wean ** | Complete Triwmph. 



































ALBERT WEBER, NEW YORK, FOR GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 

















= RHPORT. 


“ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power (as shown in their Grand, Square and: 


Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same 
time answers promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
Attest. [Seal.]| J. L. Camppe.t, Secretary. 

5<=CAUTION.— Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting 
of renowned Professors of Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial award on Pianos, 


The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competitors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 
Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which stand to-day without a rival for 


“sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power.” 
$= Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, mailed free upon application. Bq 





Wrarerooms, Fifth Avenue, corner Sixteenth ae New aie 


SSsTABLISHNED i646. 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, : 
5692 WASHINGTON STREET, - : BOSTON, MASS. 


(5 aie “ae PIANO ‘Tea \ (Ky 


Vay PE 333 & 335 West S6th Street, bet. Sth & Oth Aves., New York. AU ppl 





























BEHNING |, :27"|BEHNING 


—~<With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.q— 
Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 








) STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND OPRltdT 


# PIANOS.& 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 
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~\ 7 known and prized for 
v ys Sun and fidelity in manufacture, 





4 


mS ‘) T asterut and excellent improvements, 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 








E iccant variety of designs, 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 
Y ictaing unrivaled tones. 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 
| 
' 
| 








Htlustrated € white sent free, | Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 
ria = ~ deat 
J. HsTEY & CO., CA ay ae FOUNDRY AND METAL WORKS, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 
Brattleboro, Vt. Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 
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